A deadly hail of lead rips’! 
a boom town wide open 





"SAVE YOURSELF, SLADE!’ 


Out of the inky night leaped three masked men, 
their prey a young cowboy with a pocketful of gold. 
A knife flashed, and Walt Slade’s guns sprang 
blazing from his holsters. 


In answer, bullets scorched the Ranger ace’s leg and 
burned across his temple, but two bandits fell 
writhing to the ground. The third dashed for his 
horse—pausing a brief second to fire again. Slade 
fell senseless to the ground, his flaming guns 
silenced. ... 
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THE CHUCK-LINE riding cowhand and the “wildcatter,”— 
the free-lance driller for oil—have a good deal in common. 
Both are afflicted with the disease known as “itchy feet.” 


The chuck-line rider sees it in the form of fat beefs 
rising from the succulent prairie grasses; the wildcatter, in 
the form of the dark flood of treasure rising from the 


Railroad would soon build a spur to his drilling site and 
the bustling rough and ready town that sprang into being 
like a toadstool in the dark. “Tumble,” short for tum- 
bleweed, as some inspired idiot named it because it always 
seemed to be on the go, was what was to be expected from 
a frontier boom town. 


: Roughs, toughs, thieves, soldiers of fortune, lease gam- 
blers, spurious stock promoters and questionable char- 
acters, male and female, swarmed in—the inevitable after- 
math of a strike, be it gold, silver or oil. 

Cowhands from the neighboring ranches found Tumble 


“She's sure named right,” remarked one grizzled range 
can tumble into a saloon, tumble off the 
sidewalk, or into bed plumb easy; take your pick.” 


Slade, named El Halcén, “The Hawk,” by 
the Mexican peones of the Rio Grande river villages, 
sprawling settlement of false fronts, shacks, 
tents. He surveyed the surrounding terrain 
of the trained geologist, one thoroughly 
versed in petrology, the science of rocks, 

“Shadow,” he said to his horse, “it won't last. Down 
there is only a shallow pool of no great extent. And within 
what is now a roaring little boom town 
will be all gone, just like the gold strike towns in Califor- 
nia, and another generation won't believe it ever existed, 

be different down to the south of Laredo. There, 


i 


Once more he dropped his eyes to the settlement at the 
base of the noted that at the south of the town a small 
creek flowed south by east to join the Rio Grande, provid- 
ing plenty of water for the field’s operations and the town’s 


it will all be gone,” he repeated. “That is, unless 
the railroad does run a spur here; Then there's a chance it 
will hang on as a supply depot and shipping point for the 
ranches, Have to mention that to General Manager ‘Jag- 
gers’ Dunn of the C. & P. Railroad System.” 

Slade thought such a development not altogether improb- 
able. It would save the ranchers of south Terrell County. 
the long drive to the shipping pens and make much more 
convenient the source of needed supplies that now must 
be freighted from comparatively distant Sanderson. 

Also, which from his viewpoint as a Texas Ranger was 
important, it would tend to relieve the inevitable friction 
between the spread owners and the oil people. For the 
cattlemen resented the opening of the oil field, maintain- 
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Shadow refused to cover the wager. “Always betting on 
a sure thing,” his derisive snort seemed to say, “Think I’m 
terrapin-brained?” 

As he gathered up the reins, Slade gazed across the 


and excitement and got both. 

Twenty minutes later, El Halcén reached the outskirts 
of the town. Although the majority of the dwellings were 
nothing to boast of, the streets were well laid out. Lerner, 
looking to the possible future, had insisted on that and 
nobody argued the point with him, seeing that it was due 
to his generosity that the later arrivals were able to put 
down wells. 


Slade chuckled as he approached the smaller of the two 
buildings he had spotted from the hill crest. It was a 
stable, all right, as the sign swinging above the wide door 
proclaimed, 


In answer to his knock, the door was opened by an 
elderly Mexican, who abruptly stared with wide eyes, then 
bowed low, 

“El Halcén!” he murmured, “The good, the just, the 
ponpeedohate, the friend of the lowly! Capitén, I am 

mored!” 
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keeper exclaimed. 
a certainty, Capitdn, for him only the best. Enter, Capitdn, 


enter, 
“Okay, Shadow,” Slade said quickly, for as the keeper 
stretched out a hand, the great black’s ears flattened and 
he raised his lip to reveal gleaming teeth as white and 
even as Slade’s 


ter, 
“They will be safe, Capitén,” promised the keeper. “The 
shotgun the sawed off, the gage six says so.” 
“That'll be fine,” Slade answered, “Your name, amigo?” 


: 
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E 
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building 
It proved to be a fairly large and well put together 
__angesic lhe pena af gaat deemmeigins 


was centered. It housed a saloon, all right, and across an 
ot arge of plate glass window was legended BRANDING 
PEN TWO! 


“Mr. Slade!” he whooped, hand thrust out. “Well, well, 
welll This is old home week for fair! Say, am I glad to see 
youl” 


bartenders, giving them a chance to steal me blind, and 
opened up this place here where things are sorta lively.” 


more time here than at Sanderson,” 

“And how about old Tom?” Slade asked. 

“He's fine, too, even though he has got his troubles, as I 
reckon you know or you wouldn’t be here.” 

“Bad trouble, Hardrock?” 

“Bad ain’t no name for it!” snorted Hardrock. “It’s a 
rough bunch here. Robbings, killings, a lot of cow i 
The cattlemen are on the prod against the oil people and 
are making them trouble, mostly petty stuff, like shots fired 
over the heads of the workers and equipment damaged. 
Could get worse mighty fast, though, especially as the oil 
people are talking of evening the score, Oh, this is quite a 
pueblo; got a notion you'll like it,” 

Slade was forced to admit to himself—reprehensible 
admission—that he very probably would. 

“I sent word to the cook that El Halcén is here and to 
stir his stumps,” Hardrock remarked. “Guess he'll do his 
damndest. He’s Mexican and so are the rest of the kitchen 
help, like at the Branding Pen in Sanderson. Can't beat 
“em for kitchen work.” He glanced out the window at the 
deepening dusk, 

“Soon be time for the night shift to take over at the 
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mastery, which they would eventually attain. 

And as ever, lawless elements were taking advantage of 
changing conditions. Yes, an old story, but always posing 
new problems for the law enforcement officer. Oh well, he 
had out-faced such problems before and doubtless would 


After he finished eating, Slade visited the kitchen to 
thank the cook and his helpers for the bounteous helping. 
Admiring glances, especially from the dance floor, fol- 
lowed his lithe progress across the room. Which was not 
surprising. Walt Slade was very tall, more than six feet, 
and the breadth of his shoulders and the depth of his chest 
matched his splendid height. 

His face was as arresting as his form. A rather wide 
mouth, grin-quirked at the corners, relieved somewhat the 
tinge of fierceness evinced by the prominent hawk nose 


anything but laughing, Then those eyes became the “terri- 
ble eyes of El Halcén,” before which very salty gents had 
been known to back down in a hurry. 

Slade wore the homely garb of the rangeland—Levi’s, 
the bibless overalls favored by cowhands, soft blue shirt 
with vivid neckerchief looped at his sinewy throat, 
well-scuffed halfboots of softly tanned leather, and the 
broad-brimmed “J.B.,” the rainshed of the plains. 

About his lean waist were double cartridge belts, From 
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“WHAT IN BLAzEs!” barked Hardrock. “Another gusher 
come in?” 

“That wasn’t a gusher, that was dynamite,” Slade said, 
surging to his feet. “Was over at the field. Come on!” 

Together they dashed from the saloon into a pandemon- 
jum of yells and curses. Shouting men were running 
toward the field, where a tall derrick lay splintered on the 
ground, its oil-soaked timbers burning fiercely. 

Slade took in the situation at a glance and didn’t like 
what he saw. The blazing derrick lay athwart a capped 
well and should the flames heat the strongly anchored 
valve enough, there would be an explosion that would 
dwarf the dynamite blast. And with a strong wind blowing 
out of the east, the whole field would very likely go up in 
flames, for the numerous derricks were clumped 
and vulnerable. Something had to be done, and fast, 
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“Stay here,” Slade told Hardrock, and sped to the stable 
that domiciled Shadow. 


The keeper was in front of the building, his sawed-off in 
his hand. 

“Capitan, all is well with you?” he asked anxiously. 

“Want my twine,” Slade replied. Quickly he secured his 


took up the slack, put forth his great strength. The derrick 

> paris: es a few inches. Slade went 
backward along the rope a few yards. 

“Lend ” he called to the chattering crowd. 


“Easy, don't jerk,” Slade cautioned. “Okay, let’s go!” 

The rope tightened and hummed. The derrick swayed, 
lurched and slid. 

“If the twine will just stay in one piece, we'll make it,” 
Slade muttered to Hardrock. “Let’s go!” 

The tough manila twist did stand the strain. The derrick 
slid over the valve, rumbled back and back, yard after 


yard. 
“Okay, that will do it!” Slade shouted. “Let go the 
twine.” 


He flipped the loop free, deftly coiled the rope. A 
resounding cheer went up. 

Before it subsided, a small, bright-eyed man came 
hurrying forward, stopped to stare. It was Westbrook 
Lerner. He let out a joyous whoop. 

“Slade! Might have known it, might have known it. See 
you have everything under control, per usual. How are 
you, Walt? Sure glad to see you.” Old amigos, they shook 
hands warmly. Lemer gazed at the buming derrick, which 
a hastily formed bucket brigade was dousing with water. 

“Another try at making us trouble, eh?” he remarked. 
“Guess you got here just in time or it would likely have 
been big trouble, with the wind blowing as it is, Wonder 
how the devils worked it?” 

“During the period between the two shifts, when there 
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“I only held on to a few wells,” he explained to Slade. 
“Putting down some more in unlikely spots just to keep 


Which, Slade thought, was typical of Westbrook Lemer, 
“Any idea who’s back of the trouble-making?” Slade 
asked. 


Lerner shrugged. “Well, the ranchers don’t like us,” he 

replied obliquely. 

you enough to risk a long prison term to vent 
their spleensP—or even the noose, were somebody killed 
by the explosion, which could easily have happened?” 

“Don’t seem to make sense,” Lerner admitted. “But if 
not the cattlemen, who?” 

“A nice question, to which I haven’t got the answer, 
yet,” Slade said, 

“You'll get it, no doubt in my mind as to that,” the oil 
man declared cheerfully. “Now what?” 

“Well, seeing as the fire is about out and no other 
explosion likely, I'll amble back to Branding Pen Two with 
Hardrock and finish my coffee,” Slade decided. “I'll pick 
up my pouches at the stable.” 
ae said Lerner. “I'll go along. How are you, Hard- 


As they headed for the saloon, Slade added, “And I’ve 
got to tie onto a place to sleep tonight.” 

“Don’t bother your head about it, I'll take care of that,” 
Hardrock instantly put in. “Got some rooms for rent 
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ou won't be disturbed,” Hardrock promised. “My 
head barkeep and some of the dance floor girls sleep up 
there, but they ain’t noisy, and I reckon you won't be— 


it,” Slade smiled. Lerner chuckled. 
Branding Pen Two, Slade had his coffee. He and 
while, reviewing past experiences, then 
going to bed.” 


“Second door to the left at the head of the stairs, Mr. 
Slade,” Hardrock said. “Key in the lock. The first from the 
head of the stairs is reserved.” 

Slade wondered for whom it was reserved, but was too 
tired to ask questions. 


a 
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“Gracias,” Slade replied. “This is mighty good of you.” 

“For El Halcén, nothing is too good,” said the swamper, 
with a low bow. 

Slade bathed and shaved and feeling rested, refreshed 
and hungry, descended to the saloon for breakfast, where 
he found a welcome surprise awaiting him. Seated at a 
table was rugged old Tom Crane, sheriff of Terrell County. 

“Well, well, so you made it sooner'n I’d hoped for,” he 
greeted the Ranger as they shook hands. “Hardrock told 
me you were upstairs, so I waited to eat with you. How’s 
McNelty?” 

“He’s fine,” Slade replied. “Sent regards.” 

“And what’s a heck of a sight better, he sent you,” said 
Crane. “Sure glad to see you, Walt; I feel better already.” 

“Trouble?” Slade inquired, dropping into a chair and 
motioning a waiter who was hovering about. 

“Plenty!” growled Crane. “Just when we were congratu- 
lating ourselves on getting things cleaned up and Sander- 
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son quiet and peaceful, this blankety-blank-blank hell 
town had to crawl outa the and collect all the wind 
spiders here to Beaumont and points east. Your 


from i 
amigo, Lerner, is all right but I figure he's got something 


conceded. 

“Too darn lively to suit me,” snorted the sheriff. “I 
thought to be able to relax and take it easy for a while. No 
chance! Let us drink!” 

Slade decided to refrain until he had laid a foundation 


“Yes, there’s trouble, plenty of it, and I figure before 
long it'll spill over into Sanderson,” he said. “One thing is 
sure for certain, the ranchers are getting on the prod and 
the oil men are about ready to hit back. Hardrock was 
telling me about that derrick being blowed up last night, I 
suppose Lerner blames the cowmen, right?” 

“He was inclined to, but I believe I managed to instill a 
certain doubt in his mind,” Slade answered. “Of course, he 
could be nearer the truth than I'm inclined to think. Not 
an organized foray on the part of the owners, that seems 
unlikely, but hired hands sometimes slide out of the loop 
and go to extremes their employers wouldn’t countenance, 
I've known that to happen. Incidentally, however, I gather 
that there has been considerable cow stealing along with 
other depredations. That sort of tends to the assumption 
that an organized outfit is operating in the section; the 
cowmen would hardly be stealing from each other.” 

“You may have something there,” Crane admitted. “In 
fact, I'm scared that’s just what we are up against, like at 
Sanderson and thereabouts the last time you were here, 
And that sure don’t make for good hearing.” 

“Oh, a coupla dozen or so,” Crane replied. “Look at 
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those homed toads crowding the bar right now. If they 
ain’t noose fodder, cp my nin “The big 

“About average, I’d say,” said < e 
fellow at the far end of the bar talking te Havtock og 
stands out.” 

“Thought you'd notice him,” Crane remarked. “That's 
Orson Paul; he’s a money-lender.” 

“Usurer?” 

The sheriff shrugged. “Oh, I suppose so,” he said. 
“Seems they always are. I know he’s made deals with some 
of the ranchers who happened to be in need of cash, and 


say?” 

“Has the appearance of being a hard man, but that 
doesn’t mean much, looks being sometimes deceptive,” 
Slade observed. 

“I figure they're right this time,” observed Crane. “Not 
that I’ve heard anything out of the way concerning him, 
Guess I just feel that way.” 

Orson Paul was a big man, all right—tall, massive. He 
had a stern and sharp-featured face that seemed to reflect, 
Slade thought, the sordid workaday world toward which it 
was forever turned, As it were, the stamp of his profession. 

Not that El Halcén was much influenced by Paul's 
somewhat sinister countenance, As he told the sheriff, 
appearances are often deceptive and do not necessarily 
reflect an individual’s true character. 


However, he had things other than foibles of money- 
lenders with which to occupy his mind. He dismissed Paul 
from his thoughts for the time being, 

“Getting back to the cow-stealing you mentioned, this 
section is vulnerable, with the Rio Grande close, several 
good fords handy and on the Mexican side, a potential 
buyer of wet cows behind every bush,” he remarked. 

“That's right,” the sheriff agreed gloomily. “But the 
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“Tll take some monotony,” Crane growled. “What say, 
shall we walk around a bit and look things over? I've got a 


Leaving Branding Pen Two, they threaded their way 
along the crowded, bustling and noisy streets. They had 
not reached the beginning of the field when Crane 


state land to the southeast. Lerner said he pointed out to 
him that he couldn’t hope to strike oil there. Feller said 
maybe not but that he might strike something else worth- 
while. Wonder what he could have meant?” 

“If the railroad builds its spur up here as it quite likely 
will, you'll find out,” Slade explained. “Down there will be 
the perfect spot for Shops and an assembly yard. I’ve a 
notion you are right in that the gentleman is up and 
coming. What’s his name?” 

“Gibson,” the sheriff replied. “Carlos Gibson. Shall we 
drop in and see if he’s around?” 

“Not a bad idea,” Slade agreed. 

The place gave the impression of being spotlessly clean. 

e gS were not expensive but in good taste, and 
while the tables were mostly unoccupied at this early hour, 
the bar was doing plenty of business. 

“That's him at the far end of the bar, next to the till,” 


Crane said, Slade regarded the Good Enough owner with 
interest, 
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Cartos Grson was tall, fully six feet, his build was 
slender but his shoulders were broad. His hair was on the 
tawny side, his complexion bronzed. He had a straight-fea- 
tured face, the mouth firm, his pale eyes keen looking, An 
able and adroit man, Slade catalogued him. Gibson noted 
their entrance and came forward with a pleasant smile. 

“How are you, Sheriff?” he said. “Glad to have you with 
us.” He glanced expectantly at Slade. 

Crane performed the introductions, Gibson shook hands 
with a good grip. 

“Mr, Slade is my special deputy,” the sheriff explained. 
“And an old and highly valued amigo.” 

ay friend of the sheriff's is more than welcome here, 
Mr. Slade,” Gibson replied. “Sit down, gentlemen, and 
have a few on the house.” He motioned to a waiter. 

Gibson was impeccably garbed in a long black coat, 
black pantaloons, a pleated white shirt and a black string 
tie. A broad-brimmed “J.B.” hung on a peg back of the 
bar. Slade noticed that on his feet were polished rangeland 

boots. 

Gibson chatted with them for a while, discussing the 

business and local conditions, shared a drink with 
them and insisted they have a second on the house, then 
returned to his place at the far end of the bar, expressing 
the hope they'd visit him again soon. 

Outside, the sheriff remarked to Slade, “Well, what do 
you think about him?” 

“Gives the impression of being a cultured and educated 
man, intelligent and, as you said, up and coming.” 

“Has something in common with Orson Paul, the mon- 
ey-lender,” said Crane. “He talks like a dictionary too, and 
I reckon he’s up and coming in his line. How about 
looking the field over?” 

Slade was agreeable to the suggestion and they pro- 
ceeded to do so. 

For some time they strolled about the field, viewing 
various operations, with all of which Slade was thoroughly 
familiar. He pointed out salient points to the sheriff and 
explained them. They were nearing the western terminus 
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ing site, 

A short distance west of the field was a fong and not 

very high ridge, its crest clothed with thick and tall 

growth. As a matter of habit, Slade scanned the 

bristle of brush crowning the ridge with the eyes of El 
Halcén, that missed nothin 


Answering slugs fanned his face with their lethal breath. 
He shot again with both hands, left and right. 

There was a yelp of pain, a wild thrashing about in the 
brush. Still ducking and dodging, Slade sped forward to 
the base of the gentle slope leading to the crest, But just as 
he reached it, there was a beat of fast hoofs fading into the 


However, as he rather fancied would be the case, ne 
reached the crest with nothing further happening, assured 
himself there was nobody there, and no body sprawled on 
the ground, and pulled up to await his companions, 

“Did you get the blankety-blank?” bawled Crane, 
puffing beside him. Slade pointed to a couple of blood 
drops on the dead leaves. 

“You nicked him, all right,” exulted the sheriff, peering 
ciose, 

“But not seriously, I fear,” Slade replied. “That's dark 
venous blood, not bright arterial. Just a superificial flesh 
wound, I'd say, Anyhow, it sent him hightailing. Would 
‘pear somebody doesn’t like me.” 

“More likely some sidewinder has spotted you as Et 
Halcén,” Crane growled. “I know it has its advantages, 
but that blasted El Halcén business worries me; it’s always 
layin’ you open to trouble.” 

Due to his habit of working alone whenever possible 

ig 


say, “El the good, the just, the com 
the friend of the lowly and all who know trouble, sorrow 
or persecution. May El Dios ever guard him!” 

Which Slade treasured most of all, 
such sincere prayers could stand like a shield between a 
man and harm. 

The deception worried Captain McNelty, who feared 
that his ace man might suffer at the hands of some 
mistaken law cer or a professional gun- 


Save for the monotonous mechanical jigging of the 
walking beams, all activities on the field had ceased. 
Excited men were running from every direction to the 
scene of the shooting. 

“I saw him ride away,” called one who had been 
working near the south edge of the field, from where he 
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could see past the end of the ridge. “He was a cowhand, 
all right.” 
Pita aes hii dalea td acta 
corrected. 

“That's right.” 

“Which does not necessarily mean he was a hand 
working for one of the neighborhood spreads,” Slade 
pointed out. 

“Guess that’s right, too,” the informant conceded, “You 
don’t figure, Mr. Slade, that the ranchers are back of the 
‘trouble here?” 


or their employees would go in for deliberate 
snake-blooded murder, which is just what it would have 
been here today did it succeed.” 
that’s right, too,” admitted another voice, Slade 
proceeded to read the gathering a lecture. 
“See what happens when honest men get on the prod 


just 
what's been going on here, and it’s time it was stopped.” 


“Frankly, I don’t know,” Slade replied. “However, I 
hope to find out.” 

“He'll find out, all right, on that you can rely,” put in 

x ‘© were more nods. 

“Us fellers will back you up in anything, Mr. Slade,” 
promised the first speaker, who was a rig owner. “Okay, 
boys, might as well get back to work; fun’s all over.” 

Quite a few town people who had heard the shooting 
were clustered at the outer edge of the field. They vol- 
leyed questions as the trio approached. Slade nodded to 
the sheriff, who did the talking. Admiring glances were 
cast at Slade. Several “immigrants” from Sanderson called 
greetings, 

“Must be nice to be famous,” observed Lerner. 

“I think ‘notorious’ would be more aptly descriptive,” 
Slade smiled. 

“How about Branding Pen Two and a snort. and a 
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snack?” suggested the sheriff. “All this palaver makes me 
thirsty and hungry.” 
ee rom eee eniveered: “Eioiw -aboutyon,Went- 


“Guess I might as well toddle along,” replied the oil 
man. “Don’t want to miss any excitement.” 

“With him along you won't,” snorted Crane, “He's 
crawlin’ with it.” 

“I'm maligned,” Slade protested. “I’m a peaceful individ- 
ual who never goes looking for trouble.” 

“That's right,” concurred the sheriff. “You just pack it 
along with you.” 

At Branding Pen Two, Crane regaled Hardrock and 
other appreciative listeners with an account of the after- 
noon’s excitement, Hardrock showed no : 


spotted as El Halcén, a nuisance to be gotten rid of as 
as possible, It had been a very neat try, the 

from the ridge crest. However, good had 

come from it, He had instilled doubt in the minds of the oil 


coffee and relaxed comfortably, Things would work out, 
ee err are Old That te welch a little pecsonel prodding on 


part. 

Lemer had a sandwich and a snort and then departed 
for the field. Crane settled for another drink. Slade still sat 
gazing out the window. Abruptly he turned to the sheriff, 

“Tom,” he asked, “what's the line-up of the spreads to 
the east of here?” The sheriff pondered a moment. 

“Well,” he said, “first is Bob Kerr’s Four K. Then comes 
Martin Gladden’s Lazy G. Next is Fisher Farrow’s Double 


“And all except Widgen’s holding running to the river 
on the south?” 

“Guess that’s right,” Crane conceded. “Why you ask?” 

“Just wish to get the lowdown,” Slade replied evasivety, 
“Tm familiar enough with the section but never had 
occasion to learn the names of the owners.” He was silent 
for a while, then asked another question, “How long since 
there’s been a widelooping?” 

Crane pondered again. “A bit over a week,” he said. He 
glanced interrogatively at the ranger, but Slade did not 
comment further. 

Now the dusk was sifting down from the hilltops and 
Tumble’s habitual racket was loudening as night drew 
near. Soon the day shift from the field would be 
the saloons. The sheriff had indulged only in his 
Slade in coffee, so they decided it was about time to stash 
away a surro g- Slade beckoned a waiter, 

They enjoyed a leisurely dinner. Crane stuffed his old 


some paper work he had fetched with him from Sander- 
son. Slade elected to stay where he was for the time being. 


Sebastian, the keeper. 

“Vaya usted con Dios—Go you with God,” said the 
Mexican. 

“Gracias,” Slade replied, “See you {ater.” 

Would be quite a bit later than he expected. 
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The big black hit the river with a mighty splash, Slade 
slipped from the saddle and they swam together. Bullets 
spatted the water, none very close, for the range was 
great, the target elusive. The south shore loomed near. 

Snorting disgustedly, Shadow sloshed through the snal- 
lows to dry ground, Slade beside him. 

“And now, you devils, I've got the range on you,” he 
muttered as he slid the Winchester from the boot, shook 
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did not it. 
Then suddenly he chuckled aloud. Far to the northeast, 


reached the north shore cold and dripping. The cowboys 
clustered about them. 

“Say!” shouted one. “You're Mr. Slade, Sheriff Crane’s 
special deputy, right? You were pointed out to me in 
Sanderson a while back.” Slade acknowledged the fact. 

A bulky old gent pushed to the front, holding out a big 
paw. 

“Put ‘er there, son!” he said. “I'm plumb obliged to you 
for savin’ my cows, more’n a hundred head of prime beef 
critters. We'd never have got here in time and if it wasn’t 
for you, they'd be across the river and hell-and-gone in the 
Mexican brush. Yep, I’m sure beholden to you. I'm Ed 


“How'd you catch on that they'd been rustled?” Slade 
asked as they shook hands. 
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“One of the boys was up to the Square W casa, courtin’ 
Redman Widgen’s daughter, and riding back he spotted 
the devils running off the cows and hightailed to the casa 


“A good idea,” Slade agreed. Duval shouted orders, 

“All right, Slade, fork that plumb fine bronk of yours 
and we'll hightail on ahead; don’t want you to catch your 
death of cold.” 

When they reached the Rocking D casa, which was but 
a few miles distant, a wrangler was introduced to Shadow 
and led him to the bam for a rubdown and oats, Duyal 
shoved Slade into the kitchen by the stove, in which the 
smiling and bowing Mexican cook soon had a roaring fire 
going. 

“Strip off your wet duds and hang ‘em on the rack 
there,” directed the rancher. “I'll fetch you a bathrobe to 
wear 'till they get dry. Don’t worry, I'm an old bach and 
there ain’t no women folks around.” 

Slade was glad to do so, for he was unpleasantly cold. 
The cook plied him with steaming coffee and set about 
preparing a hot meal. 

“Heard a lot about you, Slade, all of it good,” Duyal 
observed. “Tom Crane swears by you,” 


“Nice of him,” Slade said. “Mr. Duval, don’t you patrol 


“Why, no,” Duval replied. “Never seemed to need to.” 
“Well, you need to now,” Slade told him. “There is a 
very capable and ruthless outfit operating in the section, 


planned the widelooping, splitting their bunch and posting 
Part of them to keep watch on the river trail, which is 
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sometimes ridden at night, against the chance of interrup- 
tion.” 
“Reckon you sorta interrupted ’em,” Duval remarked 


“I was fortunate in that there was no cover close to the 
trail, otherwise the story might have had a different 
ending,” Slade said. 

“I doubt it,” answered Duval. “You would have spotted 
the sidewinders if they'd been closer.” 

As soon as he finished eating, Duval insisted he go to 
bed, which he was glad to do. It had been a tempestuous 
night. 


When he awoke shortly before noon, he found his 
clothes dried, neatly ironed and ready to don, for which he 
later thanked the cook, who declared it was a pleasure and 
an honor to serve El Halcén. 

Descending to the living room, he discovered the sheriff 
and his deputy there. Crane was glad to find him all right 
and in one piece, but disgruntled at having missed the fun. 

“See you did more than nick ’em this time,” he re- 
marked. “Ormery looking scuts.” 

“I didn’t pay much attention to them, but they struck 
me as being rather ordinary, although perhaps more intel- 
ligent appearing than the average of their brand,” Slade 
replied. “I waited for you to give them a thorough once- 
over.” 


“Took quite a passel of dinero from their pockets, but 
nothing else I figure to be outstanding,” said the sheriff. 
“You can take a look at the junk and see if you can spot 
anything important. How the devil did you figure things 
ot did—that the widelooping would take place last 

tt?” 

“I just played a hunch,” Slade explained. “Looked to be 
a good night for it and you'll recall you told me there 
hadn't been any rustling activity for a week and more. I 
thought they were about due to strike.” 

“You and your hunches!” sighed the sneriff. “Oh, well, 
they "pear to always be straight ones.” 

“Not always, but sometimes,” Slade smiled. “Figured 
this one was worth following.” 

“Duval is darn glad you did,” said Crane. “Would have 
been a heavy loss—nearly a hundred and fifty head he'd 
been rounding up for a shipping herd. Guess he'll keep a 
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I can stand a night in town, and may meet with 
ther owners and have a talk with them,” he 
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d pass the word on. Wouldn’t be surprised if 


F w and Gladden and Kerr will ride in, and maybe 
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Crane told what he knew of the frustration of the 
wideloopers. Duval took up the story where he left off. 

“Downed three of the devils at better’n five hundred 
yards, across a river by moonlight,” he said to eager 


While he was waiting for his order to be filled, Crane, 
Duval and the deputy joined him. 

“I locked up and told the work dodgers to come back 
later if they were of a mind to,” said the deputy, “Several 
coots figured they'd seen those three horned toads in town 
at one time or another, but I couldn’t pin "em down to 
anything definite. Always the way, although maybe some 
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barkeeps who show up after they go off duty may rec’lect 
something.” 


g- 

Without interruption, they enjoyed a leisurely meal and 
had just finished when Duval uttered an exclamation. 

“Here come Martin Gladden and Bob Kerr. Figured 
they couldn’t stay away. I'll go over to the bar for a gab 
with ‘em, Expect Fisher Farrow in any minute.” 

He joined the ranchers and evidently at once went into 
a florid account of Slade’s exploits for their benefit, others 
crowding in to hear. 

“Guess he’s layin’ it on thick,” chuckled Crane. “Well, 
after what happened last night, and nicking that dry- 
gulcher, and keeping the field from getting burned up, I 
reckon you have it coming. A little more and you'll have 
’em on the run.” 

“Sounds good, but I fear you reason beyond the proven 
facts,” Slade replied. “We still haven’t the slightest idea 
who they are, nor, which is most important, who is the 
head of the outfit. Until we get a line on him we haven't 
accomplished much.” 

“Figure he hangs out here in town?” 

“Logical to assume so, although where he hails from 
originally is anybody's guess.” 

“Guess that’s right,” Crane said. “Think he was with the 
bunch last night?” 

“Probably, but not necessarily so,” Slade answered. “I 
did note that one of those pushing the herd was a big tall 
fellow, and I think he gave the order to hightail when 
Duval and his boys showed. But of course the distance 
was too great to recognize features, and there are plenty of 
big tall men hereabouts.” 

“Uh-huh, that’s so,” nodded the sheriff. His brow puck- 
ered as he spoke. Slade felt he was thinking of somebody 
who answered the description and waited expectantly, But 
at that moment a diversion occurred. 

“Hello!” Crane exclaimed. “Here comes Orson Paul, the 
money-lender, and that’s Fisher Farrow of the Double F 
with him. Wonder what they're doing together?” 

Paul waved to the sheriff and continued to the far end 
of the bar to speak with Hardrock. Farrow paused beside 
the other ranch owners and listened to what Duval had to 
say, glancing toward Slade’s table. A few minutes later, 
Duval led the owners to the table and introduced them to 
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Slade. After they had complimented and congratulated 
him for his feat of the night before, the sheriff addressed 
Farrow. 

“Where'd you pick up Paul?” he asked. 

“He'd been up at Widgen’s Square W and stopped off at 
my place just as I was getting ready to come to town, s0 
we rode in together,” Farrow replied. “I've a notion he and 
Widgen may have some sort of a deal cooking up, I know 
Widgen would like to buy a slice of land north of his 
holding. Maybe he needs a little money to swing the deal.” 

“Could be,” the sheriff agreed thoughtfully, gazing at 
the money-lender. 

Outside sounded a rumble of wheels and a wild yelling, 

“Now what?” Slade wondered. 

“Cart train with materials for the field,” the sheriff 
replied. “They always cut loose that hell when they arrive, 
They stow the carts and their critters under that long, 
partly enclosed shed back of Sebastian’s stable. Will be 
rolling in here in the next half hour or so.” 

He twinkled his eyes, but Slade didn’t notice and 
hardly heard what was said, his thoughts being elsewhere, 

Four or five minutes passed. The doors swung open and 
a girl entered and without glancing right or left, made her 
way to where Hardrock stood talking to Orson Paul, She 
was a rather small girl, but what there was of her certainly 
did not want for attractive accessories, She had curly black 
hair, a lot of it, darkly blue and astonishingly big eyes, a 
— complexion and sweetly tumed and vividly red 
ips. 

a less you understand now why that room at the nead 
of the stairs is reserved,” chuckled the sheriff. 


\ A. 


squeal 
y—“Darling! So you're here! This is my 


” replied Slade, hugging her close. “I've been 
trying to figure an excuse to ride to Sanderson the next 
few days. This will save me the trip.” 

“It's wonderful to see you,” she said. “I didn’t dare hope 
you’d be back in this section so soon. How did you escape 


“Others!” striving to look innocent and misunderstood, 
without much success. 

“Oh, no matter, I think I can hold my own against the 
field,” she retorted, with a toss of her glossy curls, “I’m 
hungry!” 

“Aren't you always? I don’t see how you manage to keep 
that divine shape, the way you eat.” 

“Exercise, of the right sort,” she giggled. “And right 
now I’m famished. Soon as the boys fetch my pouches, Ill 
go to my room and freshen up a bit first. Now I must say 
hello to Uncle Tom. Come on.” 

“So, managed to run him down again, eh?” remarked 
the sheriff, patting her shoulder. “Glad you did; perhaps 
you can keep him out of trouble for a change.” 

“He wouldn’t be happy if he wasn’t mixed up in 

g,” Mary replied. “I've gotten used to it. He 
always comes out on—” 

“Naturally,” agreed Crane. “Say, what a purty color you 
have today.” 

Mary was saved a reply to the jibe by the arrival of the 
carters, who came roaring in. They bellowed greetings to 
Slade and lined the bar, Mary secured her pouches and 
scampered upstairs. Slade went to the kitchen to request 
the cook to dish up something special for her, which that 
worthy promised to do. 
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the Texas bluebells, sparkling. The sheriff shook his head 
in mock disapproval at her costume. 


“Or—" Slade began. But whatever else he intended to 
say was smothered by a pink palm pressed firmly against 


his lips. 
“Thank goodness here comes my dinner!” she exclaimed. 
“T tell you, I’m famished!” 
To prove it, she set to at her food with the appetite of 


“Hello!” Crane observed. “Now everybody's in town; 
that’s Redman Widgen who just came in.” He waved a 


man, nodded acknowledgment in a preoccupied manner. 
He did not pause, but made his way to where Orson Paul, 
the money-lender, stood at the far end of the bar. They 
moved away from Hardrock and others nearby and con- 
versed earnestly, Paul seemed to be suggesting something 
that Widgen F eon Finally, mr ci ton Pei ao 
appeared to be reluctant agreement and 00 . 

“Guess that ratifies the deal,” Crane remarked. “Widgen 
is hooked.” 

Slade did not comment, but his interest in Orson Paul 
increased. 

A moment later, the sheriff said, “Looks like everybody 
we know is going to show up here tonight. Here comes 
Carlos Gibson from the Good Enough rumhole, To see 


Gibson, hesitating as he passed aa wes waved a 


“Mr. Lemer introduced him the last time I was here,” 
she explained, “Aside from one individual I could mention 
but won't, his ego being swollen enough already, I think 
he is the handsomest man I ever saw.” 

“He’s a fine looking man, all right,” Slade agreed. “And 
& charming conversationalist. Tom and I visited his place 
the other night.” 

“I hope you don’t go gallavanting off some place to- 
night,” Mary said. 

“If I do, it will certainly not be of my choosing,” he 
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sheriff 
out and look things over,” he told the deputy. 


Hardrock’s famous wine, then jumped to her feet. 
“Come on, Walt, and dance with me,” she urged. “You 
haven’t for goodness knows how long.” She seized his hand 


The dance floor was crowded, but so outstanding was 
their performance, gradually the other dancers drew away 
to watch, When the number was finished, the carters 
bellowed applause, others quickly joining in. 

“You sure got the boys roused up,” chuckled the sheriff, 

ay haven’t heard anything yet,” said Mary. “Just 
wai Lad 

She sped across to Hardrock and engaged him in con- 
versation. He nodded emphatic agreement and conferred 
with the Mexican orchestra leader, who grinned delighted- 
ly, seized a guitar and waved it in the air. 

“Sefioritas and Sefiores!” he shouted, “great honor is 
done us. El Halcén will sing!” 

The babble of conversation died to a hum as Slade 
made his way to the little raised platform and accepted 
the guitar from the bowing and smiling leader. He stepped 
forward a pace, played a sprightly prelude, flashed the 
white smile of El Halcén, threw back his black head and 
sang. 

A great poet wrote, “Music is the universal language of 
mankind.” And translated by such a voice as Walt Slade’s 
great golden, metallic baritone-bass, it was the mother 
tongue to even such a polyglot gathering as thronged 
Branding Pen Two that night, The rafters quivered to its 
pealing thunder that filled the room with melody, And the 
songs he sang were songs they loved. Songs of the moun- 
tains and the valleys, of the rivers and the plains, of the 


men and women who made the West. Of the star-burmned 
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ts and the sun-golden days, of the grasses ripp to 
Ge kererdeain of the rolling clouds and the Ehae fare 
of the storm. a 


“Anything else would be anticlimax,” she said softly. 
‘Tm going to bed!” She flashed a smile to Slade and 
trotted across the room to the upstairs door, Hardrock 


“Yep, she’s a real gal, don’t come any better,” said the 
sheriff. To which Slade soundly agreed. 

Bert Ester, the deputy, sauntered in, was invited to 
squat and get on the outside of a snort. He accepted. 

“No trouble worth mentioning, so far,” he 
“The boys are at their usual hell raisin’, but nothing out of 
the ordinary. I dropped in at Gibson’s Good Enough. 
Doing a roaring business there, almost as good as in here. 
Opened up the office and let some jiggers in to look at the 
carcasses, Several were pretty sure they'd seen the. devils 
hanging around town, but couldn’t remember anything 
much about them. Same went for a couple of bartenders,” 

“About as was to be expected,” Slade remarked, “With 
all the comings and goings here, nobody pays much 
attention to strangers. Fact is, half the people who show 
here are strangers. That, too, is to be expected.” 

A little later, Gibson strolled out, nodding to Slade and 
the sheriff but not pausing. A few more minutes and Orson 
Paul, the money-lender, also took his departure, heading 
slowly for the door. He, too, merely nodded as he passed 
the table. Slade thought there was a pleased expression in 
his strangely colored eyes. 

The sheriff also noted it, for he said, “Reckon the 
hellion’s got poor Widgen roped and hogtied.” 

“Perhaps,” Slade replied, noncommitally. Abruptly ne 
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up. “I'm going to take a walk,” he announced, The 
regarded him dubiously. 
all jutch your step,” he said. Slade headed 


had paused at the doors to reply to a 
somebody at the end of the bar. Slade 
until the money-lender passed through the 
then resumed his stride. He had almost reached the 
when he went si ys in a catlike leap, hands 
butts of his Colts, 

led a blast of gunfire followed by a 
t of scattering feet. 
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“Keep an eye on things,” Slade snapped to the sheriff, 
and knelt beside the prostrate money-lender. A swift 


“Is he dead?” Crane asked. 


“Creased,” Slade replied. “Not too badly hurt, I'd say. 
7 inch to the right and he’d be a goner.” He turned to 
ogan, 


“You have medicants in the back toom, Hardrock?” he 
asked. 


“Always have, always needin’ “em,” answered the owner, 
“Okay,” Slade said. “Carry him to the back room; 
handle him carefull 


over the chore. Slade turned to the gibbering crowd. 

“All right, did anybody see what happened?” he asked. 

“Coupla hellions gunned him from the other side of the 
ae as he stepped out the door,” somebody instantly 
replied. 

“That's right,” joined in other voices. “They scooted up 
the alley.” Slade nodded and he and the sheriff hurried 
after the wounded man. 

“Looks sorta like somebody who owed him money 
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decided to liquidate the debt the quick way,” Crane 
muttered, 


Slade refrained from comment. He had his own explana- 
tion of the shooting, but preferred not to voice it at the 
moment. 

As they reached the back room, Mary Merril was besiae 
Slade, wearing a flowered silk robe, the color of which, 
Slade thought, admirably matched the deep blue of her 


eyes. 
“Well?” she asked accusingly. 
“I was inside when it happened,” Slade replied, with 
truth. 


“That's right, he was,” the sheriff corroborated. Mary 
looked dubious. 

Without delay, Slade went to work on the wounded 
man, swabbing the blood from his face, deftly padding 
and bandaging the bullet cut. Very quickly he had the 
flow retarded. 


Under his ministrations, Paul began to mutter with 
returning consciousness. Another moment and his eyes 
opened and they gazed up dazedly into the Ranger’s face, 

“Take it easy,” Slade cautioned. “You'll be okay shortly 
and then you can talk. Take it easy.” 

The lender obeyed orders. Slade watched him closely, 
decided he would do okay. His sensitive fingers had 
detected no indication of skull fracture, and he doubted 
there was concussion, 

you can sit up?” he asked, 

“I—I think so,” Paul replied. He did so and was eased 
into a chair, 

“Hot coffee, plenty of it,” Slade told Hardrock. “That 
tends to minimize the effects of shock.” He asked a 
question for the benefit of the sheriff and others. “Any 
notion why somebody would seek to kill you, Mr. Paul?” 

“I haven't,” the lender replied, sipping his coffee. “I 
didn’t think I had an enemy anywhere, Might have been 

ifferent back in the old days, many years ago, but not 
now.” 

“Well, you had a narrow escape but came through 
okay,” Slade said. “We'll have you put to bed. Doc 

will be here tomorrow to hold an inquest and he'll give 
you a once-over.” 

“If Slade says you're oKay, you are,” tne sneriff put in 
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Positively, Hardrock and Mary Merril nodded emphatic 
agreement. 


“Now I'm going to make another try at some sleep,” the 
girl said, and headed sg re at 

Paul was packed to » Deputy Ester supervising 
the chore, and shortly afterward, everybody called it a 
night. 





“Finally get some sleep?” the sheriff askea. 

“Yes—finally,” she replied, and blushed under his 

“After I finish my breakfast I’ll have to go and see how 
the boys are making out with the unloading, and make 
sure the goods are properly apportioned to those who 
ordered them,” she said. “Mr, Lerner will be there to lend 
a hand.” 

“Not heading back to Sanderson today, are you?” re- 
marked Crane. 

“No, I'll give tne boys another night in town and teave 


Doc Cooper rolled in shortly after noon, assembled his 
coroner's jury and held an inquest on the three dead 
wideloopers. It was not the first inquest since Tumble’s 

“inception, but was devoid of the mystery that surrounded 
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complimented Slade and expressed the hope that he would 

bring in a few more of the bunch in short order. Court 

adjourned and the jury hastened in search of refreshment, 
Coo; i 


The bodies were removed to Tumble’s Boot 
Hill and Slade and the sheriff sat smoking and sipping 
coffee and discussing the situation as it stood, 

“Wonder who in the devil tried to kill Paul?” Crane 
suddenly remarked, 

“I doubt if anybody did,” Slade answered, 

“Huh! Now what do you mean by that?” the sherift 
demanded 


ii mean,” Slade said, “that I am of the opinion that Pam 
was the victim of mistaken identity. Let’s do a little 


“You mean to say those devils were gunning for you, not 


“I would say it is not beyond the realm of possibility,” 
Slade answered. “You'll recall that I was right behind Paul 
when he went out the door, The two drygulchers might 
have, through the corner of the window, glimpsed me 
when I stood up and headed for the door, And as I said, 
the light outside the saloon Was not good and in a dim 
light one big man looks much the same as another. So 
when Paul stepped out in front of me, they may have 
figured it was me and cut down on him, Fortunately for 
him, their aim was not Particularly good, And I got the 
break in that Paul did step out in front of me, Otherwise I 
might well have gotten it.” 

“I doubt it,” said the sheriff. “Chances are you would 
have spotted them before they could squeeze trigger, and 
would have done for them both. Well, you sure make out a 
case, all right.” 

“All surmise, of course, but I believe I have sized up the 
incident correctly,” Slade replied. Crane shook his head 
and swore. 

“And I’ve been keeping an eye on that jigger, and after 
what happened | reckon we can write him off as a 
Suspect,” he complained, 
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“Uh-huh, where you're concerned, anything can be,” 
snorted Crane. “Oh, well, I've managed to toddle along 
with you for quite a while now, so I reckon I'll live 
through this one, even if it does put more gray hairs in this 
thinning old thatch of mine. Let’s have some more coffee.” 

They did. The sheriff spiked his heavily from a bottle in 
a drawer. Slade took his straight. Then by mutual consent 
they ambled forth to see how the cart-unloading was 
coming along. 

They found Mary Merril checking the shipments, West- 
brook Lemer distributing the goods to the rig owners who 
had ordered them. 

“Miss Merril is sure a big help,” Lerner said. “We can 
always depend on her to be right on time to the day, 
Which is more than I can say for other outfits, As a result, 
we're handing over the whole business to her.” 

Lerner was also collecting payment for the goods dis- 
bursed, Mary signing receipts. 

“She'll be packing a hefty passel of dinero to Sander- 
son,” Lerner remarked to Slade. The ranger nodded, his 
eyes thoughtful. 

A little later, Mary voiced her usual complaint. “I'm 
hungry,” she’ said. “How about knocking off for an hour, 
Mr. Lerner?” 

“A good idea,” the oil man agreed. “Can stand a bite 
myself and I imagine so can the boys.” 
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Two providing a fair substitute. 

The Crosby House! Where he had become acquainted 
with his friends Jim Hogg, former Governor of Texas; 
Roche, the promoter; and John Ware (“Bet-a-Million”) 
Gates of Wall Street. He mused over the last conversation 
he had with Gates, when the multi-millionaire had said to 
him: “Walt, when are you going to stop mavericking 
around and come in with us? You know there’s always a 
top-flight position open for the best engineer that ever 
rode across Texas.” 

Gates wasn’t too far wrong. Shortly before the death of 
his father, which occurred after financial reverses that cost 
the elder Slade his ranch, young Walt had graduated with 
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“Ambled off somewhere a little while ago,” said the 
drink juggler. “Said he’d be back later, didn’t say just 
when. Maybe he went riding—he does a lot of it. 
Wouldn’t be surprised if he was a cowhand or a ranch 
owner once.” 

Recalling the rangeland riding boots Gibson wore, 
which were at variance with what otherwise approached 
gambler’s dress, Slade thought it not unlikely, 

Leaving the Good Enough, Slade watched the sunset 
flame its multi-colored splendor, then walked slowly 
through the deepening dusk to Branding Pen Two where 
he found Mary Merril awaiting him. 

“All finished and set to roll tomorrow,” she said. “Carts 
empty. Saxon, the head carter, will check the horses after 
a little and make sure they're okay to travel.” 
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“What did you do with the money you collected?” Slade 


“I gave it to Clay Saxon to carry. I always do,” she 
replied. “Plenty of it, a good day’s business.” 

Slade noted that the head carter was at the bar with tne 
majority of the other carters. Orson Paul was no longer in 
evidence. Probably had concluded he'd “filled” the doctor’s 

and himself, 

“I wish Uncle Tom would hurry and show up, so we can 
have dinner; I’m starved,” Mary said plaintively. 

“Again!” Slade marvelled. 

“I notice you manage to eat whenever I do,” she 
retorted. “And anyhow, I have to—build up my strength.” 

Slade chuckled. Mary sniffed disdainfully, but she did 
slant him a glance through her lashes, 

“Uncle Tom” arrived before long and they had dinner 
together, to which Slade, despite his protests, also did full 
justice 


The evening wore on. A young carter asked Mary to 
dance. The sheriff was at the bar, conversing with some 
acquaintances. Clay Saxon, the head carter, glanced at the 
Gree, and hurried out, doobélens to: check the hneses: antes 
the k 

Slade also eased out, quickly and unobtrusively. He 
spotted Saxon walking east. He walked west, swiftly, 
whisked around a corner and approached the shed from 
the opposite direction, keeping in the shadow. 

He saw Saxon walking briskly toward the enclosea 
portion of the shed that domiciled the horses, Slade moved 
forward a few more steps, tense for action, hands gripping _ 
the butts of his Colts. 

The carter seemed to sense that something was not just 
right. He halted, peering toward the enclosed shed with 
outthrust neck. Slade’s grip tightened on the gun butts. 

From the gloom just beyond the enclosure, behind 
Saxon, darted three masked men. Slade caught the gleam 
of a raised knife. He whipped out his Colts and shot with 
both hands. 

The respon’ plunged sideways to the ground. His 
companions led toward the weaving, ducking Ranger, 
guns blazing. Slugs hissed past Slade, fanning his face. 
One ripped through the leg of his overalls but missed the 
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Saxon was staring dazedly at the two bodies on the 
ground, gibbering incoherently. 

“Take it easy,” Slade told him as he reloaded. “Every- 
thing is under control.” 

“What—what happened?” gasped the carter. 

“Nothing of any importance, fortunately for you,” Slade 
replied. “But you just missed getting a knife in your back. 
However, to employ a hackneyed phrase, in this instance a 
en Sn a milles” He procesded to tell Seun off 

fair. 

“Of all the thoughtless, stupid things to do,” he con- 
cluded. “Prowling around in the dark with all that money 
on you! You sure asked for trouble, and you very nearly got 
it, Try next time to use your head for something else than 
to hold up your hat.” 

Saxon gulped and gurgled. “Guess I'm mighty deep in 
debt to you, Mr. Slade,” he said in a strained voice. 

“Forget it,” Slade said. 

ae, 





Shouts and a pound of boots were sounding around the 
corner. Sheriff Crane bulged into view, Mary Merril beside 
him, a cocked gun in her hand, Branding Pen Two patrons 
and Hardrock Hogan streaming after them. 

“What the blankety-blank-blank?” demanded the sheriff. 
Slade told him, briefly. Saxon got another scolding, from 


Mary. 

“Okay, lay off him, he feels badly enough as it is,” Slade 
said. “And put the hammer of that smoke pole down,” he 
added. “Where'd you tie onto it so fast?” ; 

“You know very well I always pack it when you're 
around,” she retorted. “It came in handy once,” 

“You're right there,” he agreed soberly, recalling the 
fact that at the time referred to she not only carried it, but 
used it, saving him from an outlaw bullet. 

Crane turned to the crowd. “Okay, some of you work 
dodgers pack the carcasses to my office and we'll look ’em 
over where there’s a better light,” he directed, and super- 
intended the chore. 

At the office the masks were stripped off to reveal 
average countenances with nothing outstanding about 
them so far as Slade could ascertain, Their garb, aside 
from riding boots and broad-brimmed hats, was much the 
same as that favored by the oil field workers—overalls and 
woolen shirts, If any of the gathering that crowded the 
office had seen the pair in life, they refrained from 
mentioning the fact. 

After a while the sheriff got the office cleared of the 
curious. He locked the door and he and Slade turned out 
the dead men’s pockets, discovering nothing of importance 
save considerable money. Slade carefully inspected the 
pockets. 

“Td say they hung around the field some, perhaps 
worked there to get the lowdown on things,” he remarked, 
“Dust in the seams show traces of oil.” 

“Ever miss anything?” snorted the sheriff. 

“Plenty,” Slade replied smilingly, “but this is quite 
obvious.” The sheriff indulged in another snort. 

“Well, guess we've done all we can here,” Slade said. 
crew about Branding Pen Two? I can stand a cup of 

ee. 

“And I can stand a couple of snorts,” decided Crane. 

“And I’m hungry,” said Mary, 
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At the saloon, however, she first insisted on caring for 
bullet graze along Slade’s temple despite his 
protests that it was really not worth bothering with. 
“How did they know Clay was carrying the money?” she 
wondered. “I feel sure nobody saw me give it to him.” 
“I believe you mentioned that you made a habit ot 
having him carry it,” Slade pointed out. “Somebody may 
have noticed that, or a careless word might have been 


She had her snack, then announced her intention ot 
going to bed. 

“And please keep out of trouble the rest of the night,” 
she requested of Slade. The sheriff looked amused. 


The carts rolled about midmorning, Clay Saxon looking 
grim, with a rifle balanced across the saddle bow in front 
of him. 


“I expect to be in Sanderson the next day or two,” Slade 
told Mary. “Be seeing you.” 

“Tll be watching for you, dear,” she answered. 

As Slade and Crane sat in the office discussing matters, 
the latter remarked, “Well, guess you can mark up another 
one to your credit. A darn good chore.” 

“But could have been better,” Slade replied. “I strongly 
og the big tall hellion who escaped is the head of the 
pac! »” 

“And you've got no notion as to who he might be?” 

Slade shook his head regretfully. “Nothing definite to 
pin on anybody.” 

“Just a matter of time,” the sheriff predicted cheerfully. 
He glanced out the window and chuckled. 

“Here comes Doc Cooper and his coroner’s jury all set 
for another inquest. Guess he was right when he decided 
to stick around for a few days, expecting plenty of busi- 


ness. 
The inquest was even briefer than the one of the day 
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Crane speculated the empty floor. “Looks better when 
it’s cluttered up with carcasses,” he said. “And anyhow, I 
figure you sure ain't been doing too bad. Five of the 
sidewinders and they missed out on two good hauls. Nope, 
not bad at all. A notion they're about fit to be hogtied.” 

“Which means we can look out for trouble,” Slade 
replied. “I gather they've been doing quite well until 
lately, but that sort spends it as fast as they can get it, and 
they may be running a mite short of ready cash. Besides, 
I'd say their morale received something of a jolt. A good 
haul is needed to restore that, so look out. Our big chore at 
the moment is try and anticipate where they might strike 
next, Got any ideas?” 

“Not a one,” the sheriff growled morosely, “So darn 
many things they can hit. If they only operated here and 
around Tumble it would be easier,” he complained. “But 
they've been ranging all over the section—Valverde 
County, Pecos, even Brewster. There was a robbery and a 
killing in Sanderson just a couple of weeks back.” 

“It’s a shrewd and well-organized bunch,” Slade said. 
“With somebody at the head of it who has brains and 
knows how to use them. Well, we'll see.” 

“Oh, you'll give them their comeuppance sooner or 
later, no doubt in my mind as to that,” Crane predicted 
confidently. 
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_ “Here's hoping,” Slade smiled. “But we've got our work 

‘eut out for us.” 
“You're darn right,” grumbled the sheriff. “Trains, stage 
their 


“If they don’t make it, you'll make it for them,” replied 
the sheriff. “Hand me my spike bottle.” 

After finishing his coffee, Slade decided to walk about a 
little. He paused at several places and spoke with owners 
he had gotten to know, visited the oil field and conversed 


souse of the sort that never gets drunk, but he always has 
a finger on the pulse of things. Besides, I wish to send a 
telegram or two.” 

“Okay,” replied the sheriff, “I'll keep an eye on things 
here. Watch your step.” 

Leaving Tumble, Slade rode south by slightly east. For 
some time he studied his back trail. He thought it unlikely 
that he would be followed out of town, but best not take 
chances. He was several miles from Tumble when he 
turned due south and continued until he reached what was 
called the river trail. There he turned west and rode 
steadily, confident that if anybody had been keeping tabs 
on him in town, his maneuver of veering east would keep 
them from thinking that Sanderson was his real goal. 

Mile after mile flowed back under Shadow’s irons, 
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straight Z, 
the trail rounded a little knoll and skirted the brink of 
Sanderson Canyon. Slade rode down a fairly steep slope 
and the railroad town, a repair and crew change point, lay 
before 


Robberies and killings were side issues indulged in by 
these gentlemen when they thought it expedient to do so, 

All of which Walt Slade knew, and which had caused 
him to make more than one trip to Sanderson, to the 
detriment of law breakers, 

Slade’s first stop was at the railroad telegraph office, 
where he wrote out a fairly lengthy message which was 
addressed to the Chicago office of James G. “Jaggers” 
Dunn, the famous general manager of the great C. & P. 

System, and Slade’s long time friend. A second 
oo was addressed to another friend, a “Land Office” 
official. 

“Unless Mr. Dunn is away somewhere, there should be 
an answer from him in a couple of hours,” he told the 
operator. “The one from the Land Office may take a little 
longer. I'll be at the Branding Pen,” 

“Okay, Mr. Slade, I'll take care of it,” promised the 
operator who remembered him from a previous visit, 

Next stop was a stable where Shadow had been domi- 
ciled before. The Mexican keeper was delighted to again 
See man and horse. Knowing that Shadow was in good 
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“Miss Merril’s carters told us you were at that blasted 
oil strike town and we hoped you'd make it here,” said the 
head bartender. “How's old Hardrock doing with his 
55 py lig rma? sari aoc 

“He’s fine and likes the town,” Slade rep 

“He would!” grumbled the drink rile ag “Always look- 
ing for excitement; won't he ever grow up!” 

Slade chatted with everybody, including the cook and 


Wa ah Sock cues of that Se in an 


Messages 
Slade smiled as he read it; looked like his suggestions 
had aroused the magnate’s interest. Another hour passed 
before he received an answer, a much longer one, from the 
Land Office official. Its contents were also satisfactory. 

Relaxing again, Slade sat smoking and enjoying the 
colorful scene. 

“Sunburned and Stetson-hatted,” was said of Sanderson, 
and the description was apt. The southwest Texas sun took 
care of the “burning” and the cowboys whose horses lined 
the racks in front of the saloons usually wore “J.B.’s,” and 
the owners of those rainsheds were doing their best to 
keep things lively. The dance floor was packed, the bar 
lined two-deep, nearly every table and lunch counter stool 
occupied. The two roulette wheels and the faro bank were 
doing plenty of business, Looked like the Branding Pen 
was in for an uproarious night. 

El Halcén had to admit he liked such nights so long as 
no really serious trouble developed, and with nothing 
definite planned for the time being, resolved to make the 
most of this one. He danced several numbers with the 
girls, all of whom remembered him, spoke with acquaint- 
ances who dropped in from time to time, had a drink with 
the head bartender. 

Deputy Charley Blount, who was in charge of the 
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sheriff's office during the absence of Tom Crane, appeared. 
He spotted Slade, let out a joyous whoop and hurried to 
shake hands. 

“The carters told me you've raised hell and shoved a 
chunk under a corner since you landed in Tumble,” he 
chuckled. 

“I fear they tend to exaggerate,” Slade smiled. 

“Not the way I heard it,” declared Blount. “I ain’t forgot 
the thing you did when you were here last. Gentlemen, 
hush! How is old Tom?” 

“Chipper as a squirrel up a hickory,” Slade answered. 

“Heard he was sorta put out because he didn’t happen 
to be along with you a couple of times,” Blount said, with 
another chuckle. “He hates to miss a ruckus. By the way, 
old John Webb and Miss Merril should be here in a couple 
of days. They'll be loading up another cart train for 
Tumble. The little gal sure don’t miss any bets where 
there’s business to tie onto.” 

“She sure doesn’t,” Slade agreed. 

Suddenly Slade straightened in his chair. A man had 
just entered, a big man who made his way to the far end 
of the bar without — to right or left. He found a 
place and ordered a drink 

“Now what’s he doing here?” Slade wondered aloud. 

“Who?” said Blount. His eyes followed the direction of 
the Ranger’s gaze. “Oh, you mean Orson Paul, the money- 
lender. Drops in every now and then. I gather he does 
quite a bit of business hereabouts. Crane said he *pears to 
have his headquarters in Tumble.” 

“T’ve seen him there frequently,” Slade replied, his eyes 
thoughtful. 

“A shrewd article or I miss my guess,” remarked Blount. 
“Always quiet and agreeable, though. I don’t exactly 
cotton to his business, but everybody to their taste. Got a 
notion he can be plenty hard if necessary. He looks it.” 

Paul did not stay long. He had a couple of drinks and 
ge again apparently paying no attention to his 
surroundings, 

Slade had a final cup of coffee, glanced at the clock. 
“I'm going over to the Regan House, register for a room 
and go to bed; it’s been a long day,” he announced. “Ill 
drop in at the office in the morning.” 

“Okay,” replied Blount. “Be seeing you.” 
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SLADE sLEPT soundly until nearly midmoming. He shaved, 
cleaned up generally and headed for the Branding Pen 
and something to eat. 

The place was not crowded at such an early hour and 
he enjoyed a leisurely breakfast without interruption, Over 
coffee and a cigarette, he pondered the situation as it 
stood, so far as he knew. 

He had a persistent hunch that the outlaws had designs 
on something in or around Sanderson, The big question 
being what? He experienced an unpleasant presentiment 
that if he didn’t learn what, something devilish would be 
committed, very likely accompanied by murder; it was a 
killer bunch. 

Finally, with a glance around, he left the Branding Pen 
and walked to the sheriff's office where he found Charley 
Blount, the deputy, with his feet on the desk, smoking his 
pipe 


“Morning!” Blount greeted, “Take a {oad olt your feet 
and squat while I get us some coffee from the back room. 
Hot and steamin’ on the stove. Figured you'd pe along 
soon and know it’s your favorite swig.” 

Slade sat down and rolled a cigarette with the slim 
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fingers of his left hand. He waited until Blount had filled 
the cups and for several moments sat gazing out the 


Slade 
the window. Abruptly he turned to face the deputy. 
“Charley,” he said, “go over to the stage station—I don’t 


questions and hustled out. He was back before long. 
“No passengers,” he answered Slade’s inquiring glance, 
“But she is packing a hefty passel of dinero. A couple of 


head when they make a deal; don’t care for checks,” He 
hesitated. 

“Walt,” he said, “do you figure some hellions might 
make a try for that money?” 

“Frankly, I don’t know,” Slade replied. “I’m just playing 
a hunch that somebody might. I understand the deal has 
been under way for quite a while, so doubtless is common 
knowledge throughout the section, easy to learn about by 
somebody interested in such things,” 

“Damned if I ain’t got a notion you might be right,” said 
Blount, “Your hunches are most always plumb straight. 
But it would be .a tough nut to crack, that stage. A guard 
beside the driver and another one locked inside the coach 
and the sides of that coach are lined with boiler iron, with 
ittle narrow barred windows for him to shoot out,” 

“Yes,” Slade said smilingly, “but remember the old 
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in the section, and capable of anything. They'd 
ly figure a way.” 
Ba tard vot dest thet way, but I seckow li’y 10.” 


“Okay,” Slade said. “Swear in a special deputy we can 
depend on and who can shoot. One of those Crane uses on 


“I know just the man,” Blount replied. “And I figure he’s 
available, I'll round him up right away. What time will we 


start?” 

“A half hour or so after the stage pulls out,” Slade 
decided. “I believe that if a try for the money is made, it 
will not be until after dark.” 

He already had a notion where the attempt would be 
made, but did not mention it at the moment. 

Blount ambled out to locate the special and shortly 
returned with him, a competent elderly man Slade remem- 
bered. He was courteous and soft-spoken, but with a 
ou of anticipation in his eyes when excitement prom- 


The stage rolled from the station at three o'clock. Half 
an hour later, the little posse rode north, Slade scanning 
their back trail for a while, finally facing to the front, 
confident they were not wearing a tail. 


The sun dropped down the long slant of the sky, blazed 
in sunset. Gradually the scarlet and gold dimmed, faded. 
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“I think that Mr. Slade, per usual, has the right notion,” 
the special replied. “And I’ve a notion some gents are in 
for a mite of surprise.” 

“I expect the odds will be a bit lopsided,” Slade said, 
“but the element of surprise should advantage us, and 


they'll take it, so shoot fast and shoot straight if you hope 
to see Sanderson again.” 

Having ridden the Fort Stockton Trail a couple of 
times, Slade had a fair idea as to the location of the 
Crescent R casa, It sat in the edge of a grove that extended 
behind and on both sides of it, no great distance from the 
Stockton Trail, a fork leading to it from the main trail. He 
reasoned that the outlaws would approach by way of that 
fork, tether their horses in the west grove, continue to the 
ranchhouse on foot, take over and lie in wait for the arrival 
of the stage. 

So he planned to approach from the east, hoping that 
nobody would be keeping watch in that direction. The 
night was quite dark, a film of overcast veiling the stars, so 
he believed they could make it. Risky, all right, but they 
had no choice in the matter, were they to prevent the 
robbery and possible killings. 
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“They're in there,” he breathed to his companions.“ Don’t 
und.” 


e a SO’ 
The wait that followed was long and tedious, and 


hard 


on the nerves. Finally, after what seemed an eternity of 


1 


, Slade heard a rumble of wheels and a popping 


the ranchhouse. Driver and outside guard hopped down 
from their high perch. The inside guard unlocked the 


footed, utterly by surprise, could only raise their hands 


when told to do so. 
“Over against the coach, with your hands up 
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And now the demoralized stage crew was in action. They 
fired wildly, but a fourth outlaw fell even as the driver 


crumbled up with a yell of pain. 
The remaining pair, one the tall man, dashed into the 
gloom under the trees. Slade raced in the ham- 


Alf, the special, was swabbing the blood that oozed 
from a gashed cheek. Blount examined a bullet cut in the 
side of his right hand. The driver was sitting up, cursing 
fluently and cherishing his calf, just below the knee, with 
reddened fingers. Slade decided he was the most seriously 
injured of the three. 

“Fetch a lamp from the house,” he told the guards, He 
whistled a clear note that brought Shadow pounding to 
him, snorting inquiringly. 

The lamp was quickly forthcoming, By its light Slade 
cut away the driver's overall to bare a clean hole through 
the fleshy part of the calf. 
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“Got me in the leg, hurts some,” the driver gasped 


Securing his medicants from the pouches, Slade soon 
had the wound padded and bandaged, the flow of blood 
retarded. Following his directions, the guards helped the 
driver into the house and placed him in a chair. Slade 
looked after Alf and Blount, whose hurts were really but 
superficial. Then he made his way to the kitchen, dreading 
what he expected to find there. 


However, it wasn’t as bad as he feared. The old Cres- 
cent R cook lay on the floor, his scalp split on the left side, 
but he was already rolling his head and muttering with 
returning consciousness. Very shortly, Slade had him cared 
for. So far as he could ascertain, there was no indication of 
skull fracture. Before he had finished his ministrations, the 
cook opened his eyes and gazed up dazedly at his benefac- 
tor. Slade rolled a cigarette and placed it between his lips. 
He puffed gratefully and soon his faculties were fairly 


“Can you tell me what happened?” the Ranger asked. 

“Dunno for sure,” returned the cook. “Heard the door 
open and a bunch of hellions with rags tied over their 
faces bulged in. Then the sky fell on me; don’t recollect 
anything else.” 

“Gunwhipped you,” Slade said. “Expect you're lucky 
you didn’t get a knife in your back. Probably would have 
had they not been reluctant to take a chance on noise—a 
knifed man will sometimes scream, while one whacked on 
ri will seldom more than grunt.” The cook shud- 

“Mighty likely you're right,” ne said. “You're Sherift 
Crane’s deputy, ain’t you? Heard folks talking about you, 
who described you. And I’ve a notion,” he added shrewd- 
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although it did hit that tree a hefty whack, I'll 
look it over in a few minutes. Anyhow, they'll have to send 
a substitute driver to finish the trip. And get in touch with 
Doe Cooper, who should be in Sanderson by now, and 
send him out to have a look at the cook and the driver, 
Wouldn’t be surprised if Sheriff Tom is in town, too, by 
now. He'll want to have a look.” 

After examining the coach, he decided it could finish the 
trip to Stockton without extensive repairs. Then he led 
Shadow to the barn and made sure he was properly cared 
for. By that time, Blount had the coffee ready and Slade 
enjoyed a cup with the others, 

Meanwhile, Alf and the guards had located the horses 
ridden by the dead outlaws and cared for them, along with 
his and Blount’s cayuses, 

“Give your critter another hour to rest and fill himself,” 
Slade told the deputy. “And when you get to town, locate 
some of the Crescent R rannies and let them know what 
happened, and that there is no reason for them to cut their 
round-up bust short; everything is under control here.” 

“What about the carcasses?” Blount asked. 

“Leave them as they are for the present,” Slade decided. 
“If Crane is in town he'll ride out here and I prefer he sees 
them just as they are.” 

While his horse rested, Blount manufactured some sand- 
wiches for all. When the cook and the stage driver had 
finished theirs, and some more coffee, they were put to 
bed in the cook’s little room off the kitchen, which boasted 
a second pallet, to await the coming of the doctor. 

With things quieted down, Slade relaxed in a comforta- 
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ble chair in the living room with coffee on the table beside 
him and reviewed in his mind the t’s accomplish- 
ments 

Not too bad, even though the tall man he was convinced 
was the head and the brains of the had escaped. 


“ 
: 
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garette. “Picked the very instant my guns were 
the trees. A split second sooner 
gotten him with my last cartridge.” He 
wryly at the preposterous thought, although it did 
appear the sidewinder was gifted with the second 
way he kept slipping out of the loop. " 
all, however, it hadn’t been such a bad night’s 
four more of the bunch accounted for, and they 
out on still another good haul. Nice to think about, 
long as the outlaw leader was running loose and 
operate, more trouble was to be expected. 

The present attempt against the stage money was an 
example of his shrewdness and ingenuity. Surface indica- 
tions might presume that the element of coincidence was 
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Tt was typical of El Halcén that he failed to give credit 
to himself for his expert analysis of the situation that made 
the frustration of the robbery possible. Typical of the 
Texas Rangers in general—humble, kindly, conscientious 
men of honesty and integrity. And Walt Slade was typical 
of the Rangers. “A Ranger sits tall in the saddle and casts 
a long shadow!” 

Finishing his coffee, Slade turned the light low and 
went to sleep in his chair—he could sleep anywhere, in 
any position. Dawn was flushing the east with rose and 
gold when he awoke. The guards were moving about 


asleep. He eased out, closing the door softly; sleep was 
good for them, 
Around midmorning, Charley Blount arrived, mounted 


Crescent R owner. He was introduced to Slade and shook 
hands vigorously, 

“Proud to know you, Mr. pee be eh Toe 
you're always doing things like this 

“T fear he exaggerates,” Slade replied smilingly, 

“Not a bit of it, I'd say,” Nelson declared sturdily. 

Slade deftly changed the subject. “Suppose you and 
Doc Cooper look in on the cook and the driver while Tom 
and I give the bodies a once-over,” he suggested. 

“Cook's been with me for years,” said Nelson. “I'd been 
all broke up if something really bad had happened to him. 
Tom figures something would have, were it not for you. 
Come on, Doc.” 

Crane stripped the masks from the dead outlaws, reveal- 
ing countenances in appearance what Slade expected— 
nothing outstanding about them. 

“Pretty sure I’ve seen the little one with the scarred 
nose in town,” said Blount. “Don’t recall anything about 
the other three. Ornery looking hellions.” 

Their pockets revealed quite a sum ot money but 
nothing else of significance, just the usual trinkets carried 
by range riders. 

“Treasury's getting rich,” remarked Crane as he stowed 
away the dinero, “I expect Nelson will lend us a wagon to 
pack the carcasses to town. Be quicker than roped on their 
se Brands mean anything to you?” Slade shook his 


“New Mexico or east Arizona ourns, slick-ironed,” he 
replied. “Of no importance anyway.” 

Doe Cooper appeared from the sick room. “They're 
Okay,” he announced, “Walt took care of everything 
proper. I changed the bandages and gave “em a sedative. 
Keep ’em in bed a couple of days and they'll be all right.” 

“And is it all right for us to roll, Mr, Slade?” asked the 
substitute driver. 
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“Go ahead,” El Halcén told him. “I'd say you have 


“And,” said one of the grimly, “anybody who 
comes within a half mile of us is going to get shot; we're 
taking no more 


figured things out as “ Nelson. “I figure those 
devils aren’t the sort that leave witnesses.” 


carcasses, Tom. Guess the outlaw horses can pull it, And 


when you get to Sanderson, tell my young hellions there I 
said they might as well have another night in town. I told 
‘em when I left there was no sense in cutting their bust 


After the stage pulled out, the outlaw horses were 
hitched to the light wagon, the bodies loaded into it, and 


town shortly after sunset. There, the bodies were placed in 
the sheriff's office, which was soon crowded with the 
curious and interested. The stage station manager thanked 
Slade profusely, as did others, until he managed to escape 
on the pretext of caring for his horse. 


complain, even though the head devil did manage to make 
it in the clear again.” 
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“A big tall sidewinaer,” the sheriff remarked meditative- 
ly. “Hmmm!” 


“Now don’t go jumping the gun,” Slade warned smil- 
ingly. “You could be making a bad mistake.” 

“Maybe,” the sheriff admitted, looking far from con- 
vinced. Slade changed the subject, 

“How about the Branding Pen and a bite to eat?” he sug- 
gested. “Been quite a while since breakfast. I can stand a 
small surrounding.” 

“My sentiments perzactly,” Crane replied. “And a coupla 
snorts won't be bad, either. Let’s go!” 

At the Branding Pen, Slade was forced to endure more 
compliments, but the head bartender managed to entice 
his admirers back to the bar with an offer of free drinks 
and the two peace officers were allowed to enjoy their 
dinner in peace. 

They had just finished eating and were relaxing with 
pipe and cigarette when the sheriff exclaimed. “Well! 
Well! Look who's here. Figured they'd show tonight.” 

The two people who had entered were Mary Merril and 
her uncle, old John Webb of the Cross W. 

“Sure glad to see you again, son,” Webb boomed as they 
shook hands, “Mary felt sure you'd be here tonight; that’s 
why I rode in. How you been?” 

Mary plumped into a chair beside Slade, “I’m hungry,” 
she ene “Has he been mixed up in anything, Uncle 
Tom 

“You just wait till you hear about it,” the sheriff replied 
and at once launched into a vivid account of the frustrated 
stage robbery, When he paused for breath, Mary shook 
her curly head and sighed. 

“Let you out of my sight a minute! I’m hungry.” 

Slade nodded to a waiter, who hurried to the kitchen. 

“Mr. Paul, the lender, came into the Regan House while 
we were registering,” Mary remarked. “Was covered with 
dust and appeared tired. Looked like he’d been doing 
some long and hard riding.” 

“Wouldn't be surprised if he had,” said the sheriff. Slade 
shot him a warning glance. 

“Blount got in touch with the Crescent R boys and told 
them what their boss said about another night in town,” 
Crane observed. “Four or five of ’em at the bar now, the 
ones that keep looking this way. Expect they'll be mosey- 
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ing over to thank you for saving their cook’s bacon, Walt. 
They ‘pear fond of the old jigger. And here comes 
Westbrook Lerner, your oil man amigo. He'll want to 
know about last night, too.” 

Lerner, who had ridden up from Tumble to arrange for 
some supplies, did want to know and listened with 
absorbed interest to Crane’s account and complimented 
the Ranger. 

The Crescent R hands also approached, in a hesitant 
manner, to thank Slade deferentially and scurry back to 
the bar, talking loudly among themselves to cover their 
embarrassment, 


others joined. Mary pointedly ignored them. 

“And now a small glass of wine and I'll be ready to 
dance, having built up my strength,” she said. 

“Might be a good notion, then, to tie onto another 
surrounding before you go upstairs at the Regan House,” 


manner that drew applause from the crowd. 

“Is there anything he can’t do well?” sighed Lerner as 
they headed back to the table, Mary bright-eyed and rosy. 

“Maybe,” replied Crane, “but it "pears if there is, nobody 
has been able to find it out.” 

Webb, who had wandered out, returned to report that 
the carts were loaded and ready to roll. 

“Okay, we'll roll them in the morning,” Mary decided. 
“And if Walt will ride with us, perhaps we can keep him 
out of trouble for a while.” 

“Don’t bet on it,” warned the sheriff. “Trouble and him 
are m bunkies, 

“I'm staying here another day to catch up on some 
Paper work at the office,” he added, “Doc will hold his 
inquest on those carcasses day after tomorrow, but there’s 
no reason for you to stay over for it, Walt. The two stage 
guards will be back here by then and he can get all the 
evidence he needs from them and the deputies.” 
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“That will be fine,” Slade replied. He knew that such 
informal the rangeland, 


ly when the jury’s verdict was a conclusion. And 
he was anxious to return to Tumble, being convinced that 
the outlaws had their headquarters 


THe CART TRAIN did roll before midmorming, Slade and 
Mary accompanying it. With them was old John Webb, 
who decided he’d like a look at Tumble. 

Clay Saxon, the head carter, pulled up alongside Slade 
and Mary. 

“Well, if the gents hanker to tie onto a flock of casings, 
wire cable, picks, shovels and so on, now’s their chance,” 
he chuckled. 


“I doubt if they’d be interested,” Slade replied, “but 
there could be such a thing as retaliation for what hap- 
pened the other night, in the form of a slug dropped from 
a thicket or a hill crest.” 

“Dadgummit!” wailed Saxon in injured tones, “now 
you've got me bothered. I never thought of that.” He 
glared apprehensively at a brush grown hilltop about a 
mile distant, Mary laughed. 

“Don't worry, Clay,” she said. “Walt is just teasing, And 
if somebody is holed up in the chaparral, he'll know it in 
plenty of time.” Saxon appeared somewhat reassured, but 
he still eyed the hilltop. 

And Slade was himself watchful and alert. He had 
spoken jestingly, but there is sometimes truth in a jest, He 





missed nothing and made sure his high-power Winchester, 
a long-range special Jaggers Dunn had made to order for 
him, was free in the saddle boot. 


rolled, awaiting them. 

“Sure glad you make it okay,” he said. “We're badly in 
need of the stuff you’re packing.” 

“And I'm badly in need of something to eat,” declared 
Mary. “Come on, Walt, we'll stable our horses and then 
Branding Pen Two. The boys will take care of everything.” 

While they were eating their belated dinner with Hard- 
rock Hogan keeping them company, Carlos Gibson, the 
Good Enough owner, entered, waved a greeting and found 
a place at the bar. 

“First time he’s been in for several days,” remarked 
Hardrock. “Understand he was out riding somewhere, so 
his head bartender said. He’s a very busy gent.” 

“Decidedly so,” Slade replied. 

“From what Mr. Lerer said, I gather you've been quite 
busy yourself, Mr. Slade,” observed Hardrock. “You tell 
me about it after you finish eating, Miss Merril.” 

Mary did, and the story lost nothing in the telling, 
mbes Slade was concerned. Hardrock did not appear at 

“Always plenty of action where he is,” was his remark 
when Mary paused. 

“Too darn much at times,” she replied morosely. “Why 
Im not as gray-headed as Uncle Tom Crane, I don’t 
know.” She shook her head, tossing her glossy curls that 
had so far done an excellent chore of being devoid of 


“Tm going to my room to freshen up and rest for a little 
while,” she announced. “Walt, try and be here when I 
come back down. We'll unload tomorrow and day after 
eed ern the carts to Sanderson to pick up another 





“And the chances are I'll ride with you,” Slade said. 
“You know I have an appointment with Mr. Dunn in 
Sanderson, the first of the week.” 

“And do you really think you can persuade him to run 
the spur here?” 

“I believe I can,” Slade said. 

“I hope so,” she said. “Will ease the pressure on me. 
You know I have other commitments and it keeps me 
hopping to fulfil them. Okay, I'll be seeing you in a little 
while, I hope.” 

Hardrock accompanied her to the door and held it open 
until she reached her room, then took up his usual post at 
the far end of the bar. Slade sat smoking and thinking. 

Two men entered. They were Orson Paul, the money- 
lender, and Redman Widgen, owner of the Square W 
ranch who, Ed Duval of the Rocking D said, was negotiat- 
ing a loan. Again the pair appeared to be arguing about 
something. As they neared the far end of the bar, Widgen 
threw out his hands in a resigned gesture; appeared they 
had reached some sort of an agreement. And Paul smiled. 
And Slade was almost startled at the change in his 
expression. It was pleasant, kindly, near to the benevolent. 
His interest in Orson Paul was increasing by leaps and 
bounds. 

Paul paused to speak with Hardrock Hogan and a 
conversation ensued. Widgen glanced around, spotted 
Slade and sauntered over to the table. 

“Mind if I join you for a few minutes, until that pair get 
through gabbin’?” he asked. 

“Sit down and have a drink,” Slade invited. 

“On me,” Widgen chuckled as he occupied a chair. “I’m 
rich—just fenagled a deal for quite a bit of dinero.” He 
glowered at Paul. 

“Him and his interest rates!” he snorted. 

“Unduly high?” Slade asked. Widgen shook his head. 

“Just the contrary,” he replied. “A lot lower than what 
the banks asks, He says he can do things the bank, 
governed by strict regulations, can’t. That was what we 
jwere arguing about. I told him he wasn’t being fair to 
himself, but he said not to worry, he’d make out. Talked 
me down and I finally agreed, though I can’t help but feel 
he’s just going out of his way to do me a favor, a big one, 
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as it happens, Others have said the same thing about him. 
A plumb fine jigger if ever was one.” 
Ss 


man to work with.” 
the way,” Widgen said, “I think Paul would like to 
have a word with you. Do you mind?” 
“Of course not,” Slade answered, “send him over.” He 
felt he would like a word with Orson Paul. 
Widgen spoke to the lender, who at once made his way 
across the room. 


“I hope I'm not intruding, Mr. Slade,” he said, his voice 


“IT wished to compliment you on what took place the 
other night. I was in Sanderson at the time, An admirable 
piece 


“Back when I was a young jigger—quite a while ago, 
I'm a lot older than I look—I was rather tough. Callous, 
one might say, indifferent to the welfare of others. But as I 
grew older, and learned more about the world and its 
inhabitants and their problems, I changed. Like the man 
who walked the road to Damascus, I began to see a light. 
Life has been good to me, Mr. Slade. I have prospered. 
And as I prospered, I grew more humble. I like to help 


seeing things my way.” He chuckled. 
“And just to show how things unexpectedly work out, it 
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things out and I 


For a moment, Paul regarded him whimsically. “Mr. 
Slade,” he said, “do you always make people talk about 
things they usually prefer to keep to themselves?” His 
illuminating smile flashed and he provided the answer him- 
self. “Yes, I think you do.” 

He chatted pleasantly for a few more minutes, insisted 
on buying a drink and returned to Widgen. 

As Slade watched him go, through his mind drifted a 
line from an old hymn: 


“God works in mysterious ways 
His wonders to perform.” 


The sublime and the ridiculous are often not far apart. 
He chuckled as he thought of what Sheriff Crane, who had 
been looking sorta sideways at Paul, would have to say. 

“For,” he remarked to the glowing tip of his cigarette, 
“there goes Tom’s nice obvious suspect out the window, 
Well, perhaps mine will prove more cooperative. That is 
unless I, too, am making a big mistake. Could be, although 
I don’t think so. Well, we'll find out, eventually, if we 
manage to stay in one piece that long. Which in itself may 
prove to be something of a chore.” 

He pinched out the butt and ordered more coffee. 

Carlos Gibson, the Good Enough owner, was still at the 
bar, Slade had sensed that he had been taking more than a 
casual interest in the conversation between himself and 
Orson Paul, Slade knew he could not have heard what was 
said but felt he had gotten the general drift of the talk. A 
moment later, Gibson placed his empty glass on the bar 
and strolled out, nodding to Slade as he passed. Slade 
thought there was a derisive gleam in his glittering eyes. 

Slade would have been pleased could he have overheara 
the conversation that was going on between Orson Paul 
and Widgen. 

“A strange young man, that,” Paul observed, glancing 
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in need of help.” 
think,” Paul said soberly, “that it can be said of him 
f Our Lord in the days of old—he goes about 


Branpinc Pen Two was filling up. From outside drifted 
the racket of Tumble’s riotous night life. Having finished 
checking the loads with Lemer, the carters, avowed ene- 
mies of peace and quiet, roared in—the only word that 
fittingly described their mode of entrance, Slade thought. 
A full-fledged hurricane on the loose. They found places at 
the bar, bellowed for service, and got it. For despite their 

antics they were prime favorites with Hard- 
rock and his employees, from kitchen help to bartenders 
and dance floors girls. Slade agreed that Mary Merril sure 
knew how to pick ’em. 

Mary herself reappeared, looking refreshed and gay, 
and moved her chair closer to Slade’s, 

“Well, hungry again?” he asked, 

“Heavens, no, not this soon,” she disclaimed. “Look at 
my bunch there at the bar, will you? You'd think they'd be 
finished, but all they hanker for is red-eye, Say! there must 
be something wrong with them; they actually are heading 
for the tables. I suppose it will be the dance floor next.” 

“Well, can you blame them?” he said. “There are some 
very nice little bits of fluff on that Hoor.” 

“Never mind!” she retorted. “Keep your eyes this way.” 


The following morning while Mary was busy supervis- 
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ing the unloading, Slade cinched up and led Shadow from 
the stable. 


“When you collect your money, give it to Hardrock to 
stash away in his back room safe, and forget about it,” he 
told her. “Nobody in his right mind is going to try to rob 
Branding Pen Two. And if anybody does, he won't have 
any further use for a mind, right or otherwise, not in this 
world, I expect to be back by dark.” 

The girl’s anxious eyes followed him out of sight. With a 
resigned sigh, she turned back to her chore. 

Slade rode steadily, south by slightly east, until he 
reached the point where the railroad trended east by south 
across the prairie. He gazed east for a moment, glanced 
north and south, locating certain landmarks in his mind 
and rode east, paralleling the shining steel ribbons, for half 
a mile or so and again drew rein. 

From a saddle pouch he secured a pad of paper and 
covered sheet after sheet with figures and symbols and a 
carefully drawn plat. For an hour and better he worked 
steadily, checking and rechecking, glancing from time to 
time toward the various landmarks. Finally, with a last 
glance around, he folded the sheets, stowed them in his 
pocket and dropped the pad in the pouch. 

“Well, feller, that ought to do it,” he remarked to 
Shadow. “Now if Mr. Dunn will just prove amenable to 
suggestion, and I think he will, we are all set. And all set 
to give a certain gent a surprise he won't like. Which is all 
to the good, may bring him out in the open. Let’s head for 
town, horse, getting along toward nosebag time.” 

Shadow snorted cheerful agreement and ambled north. 

Without misadventure, they reached Tumble shortly 
after full dark. Slade stabled his mount and repaired to 
Horo Pen Two, where he found Mary Merril awaiting 


“Wonderful!” she exclaimed. “You actually made it 
when you were supposed to. You are becoming really 
dependable. I want to eat and I want to dance. Carts 
unloaded, with everything checking. I got paid and Hard- 
rock has the money. Perhaps we can relax for a change, 
with nothing to do until tomorrow.” 


g 
“Well—” with a sideways glance through her lashes. 
“Right now I want to eat.” 
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carters and their partners, but way was made for them. 
Mary got her wish in that no serious trouble developed. 
was noisy and boisterous, with a few mild 
wrangles taking place that Hardrock and his aides quickly 
control, no worse. 

, it had been a long, hard day and by midnight 
the g hours of strenuous activity were getting 
in their licks and most everybody, including Slade and 
Mary, was glancing at the clock. 
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The cart train rolled north fairly early the following 
morning, Slade riding with it, Mary by his side and her 
money in his saddle pouch, where she insisted it should be 
stashed. In the blaze of the Texas sunset they reached 
Sanderson. Slade cared for their horses and Mary trotted 
room in the Regan House to, as she expressed it, 
up a bit and change into some feminine clothes. 
few words with the stable keeper, Slade walked to 
railroad yards. Later he’d visit the sheriff, who had 
ed over another day. 
spur from the main lead, and not far from the foot 
gravity hump, was a long green-and-gold splendor 
ith “Winona” stencilled on the sides, General Manager 
’s palatial private car, 

Old Sam, Dunn’s combination porter, chef and general 
factotum, stuck his wooly head around the corner of the 
front platform and let loose a happy squawk. 

“He’s here, Boss man, Mistuh Slade’s here!” he shouted. 
“Man, oh man, I'm glad to see you, Mistuh Slade!” 

Old friends, they shook hands. Slade patted the old 
colored man’s shoulder. 

Jaggers himself, stocky, powerfully built, appeared to 
shake hands in turn. “Come in, come in and squat,” he 
said. “Sam, break out a bottle and then get dinner 


di 
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Over their drinks, they chatted for a while about mat- 
ters in general, including past adventures they had shared, 
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then Slade produced the folded papers and spread them 
out on the table. 

“There you are, sir,” he said. “Look them over and see 
what you think.” 

Jaggers did so, scanning the various notations with care, 
his lips muttering, now and then passing his hand over the 
glorious crinkly white mane that swept back from his big, 

forehead. Finally he looked up. 

“Appear all right to me,” he said. “I’m fairly familiar 
with that section down there. Yes, it looks like a profitable 


project. 

“The oil shipments alone will soon pay the construction 
cost,” Slade pointed out. 

“Yes, appears all right,” the G.M. repeated. “But the 
plat—why the long, sweeping curve up to the north? Why 
not a straight shoot north to your oil town? Would save 
time and labor.” 

“I think it will be to your advantage to follow the plat 
as is,” Slade replied. 

“Oh, all right,” Dunn snorted. “If you say it’s so, it is 


“Tve already lined up the Land Office, so you will 
experience no difficulty obtaining the grants for your 
right-of-way and your assembly yard at Tumble,” Slade 
continued. 

Dunn shook his head. “Is there ever anything you don’t 

think of,” he said, “Say!” he added querulously, “when are 
you going to stop this confounded maverickin’ around and 
sign up with me? I’m not as young as I used to be, and 
before long somebody competent will have to take over 
this railroad empire.” 
_ “Later,” Slade answered. But the magnate sighed, for in 
Sallie eee ene ret Was « Took be ewe ang 
w horizons, ever retreating skyline, 
the lure of the other side of the hill. 

Dunn sighed again, and began writing telegrams. He 
continued until he had a fist full, turned to El Halcén. 

“Td like a word with the general yardmaster before I 
send these,” he said. 

“Tll fetch him,” Slade offered. “I know where he usually 
hangs out at this time of day.” 

“Okay,” Dunn accepted. “Sam will have dinner ready 
by the time you get back.” 
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lurched, swayed and the string went 
“Take it easy, everything under control, I think,” Slade 
proaching the still form on the 


Jaggers Dunn bulged out the door, a sawed-off shotgun 
called back, warily ap 


in his hand, out-swearing the brakeman, “What the blan- 
Everything was. The would-be killer was sa’ 


kety-blank-blank?” he bellowed. 
dead. 


ground. 


Banc! Over went the switch lever. The lea 


against the points, 
roaring down the lead, a brakeman on the 


profanity. 





“What does it mean?” Dunn demanded, staring at the 
corpse. 
“Just a nice little try at murder,” Slade replied. “He 


if it hadn’t been for you, I'd be a goner. Reckon the hellion 
was after you, eh?” 

“So I presume,” Slade answered. “I’m afraid you are in 
bad company, sir.” 

choose my own company,” the general manager 
growled, 

The cursing brakeman had finally managed’ to get the 
string halted, about halfway down the lead. His lantern 
dropped down the side of the boxcar like a falling star, 
Even it seemed to exude profanity, Its owner hit the 
ground and sped up the lead. 

“Well, guess you don’t need to go hunting for the 

» Dunn observed. “’Pears everybody's heading 
this way.” 

Lanterns were indeed bobbing all over the yard, con- 
verging on the scene of excitement, as were people on the 
nearby street, volleying questions. Several called Slade by 
name. 

“Send somebody to fetch Sheriff Crane,” he requested. 
“He'll either be in his office or at the Branding Pen.” A 
couple of men hurried to care for the chore. 

Meanwhile the railroaders were gathering about the 
dead man, holding lanterns close; their light outlined a 
hardcase appearing countenance with nothing outstanding 
about it, so far as Slade could ascertain. 

“Say, I saw this scoundrel hanging around the yard not 
long before Mr. Dunn’s car rolled in,” said a brakeman. 
“Getting the lowdown on things, I reckon.” 

“Quite likely,” Slade agreed. 

The brakeman who was riding the string solemnly shook 
hands with Slade. 

“If it wasn’t for you, sir, I'd been right in the middle of 
the smash-up, with a mighty poor chance of coming out of 
it in one piece,” he said. “Don’t think I ever saw an 
as purty as that lead light flashing green when you flipped 
the points over. I’m sure plumb obliged.” 

Among the arrivals was the general yardmaster. Dunn 
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beckoned him to the car. Slade awaited the arrival of the 


g them. 
“Look, Mr. Slade!” one of the railroaders exclaimed. 
“The sidewinder is still hanging onto his gun.” 
Slade had already noted the regulation forty-five held 
by the stiffened fingers—excellent corroboration of his 


Sheriff Crane put in an appearance shortly, took in the 
situation at a glance. Slade told him, briefly, just what 
occurred, He did not appear surprised. 

“After you hot and heavy, eh?” he remarked. 

“And employing novel methods,” Slade replied. “Luck 
broke for me this time, however, in that I left the car right 
when I did. A moment later and the hellion would have 

“And I suppose it was just luck, and nothing you did to 
prevent it, that he missed when he shot at you,” the sheriff 
said dryly. 

“Well, I've a notion he was thrown off balance a mite at 
my unexpected appearance,” Slade said smilingly. Crane 
gave a derisive snort. 

“All right, some of you loafers, pack the carcass to my 
office,” he told the crowd. 

“Tl see you there later,” Slade said. “I'm having dinner 
with Dunn. Try and get in touch with Mary, please, and 
tell her so, and that I’m okay.” 

“Tl take care of it,” the sheriff promised. “She and me 
will have dinner together. Be seeing you.” 

Repairing to the car, Slade found Dunn and the yard- 
master busily checking the lists of needed equipment and 
supplies, including what could be obtained from Sander- 
son for the immediate construction of the necessary spurs 
and sidings before starting the drive north to Tumble. 

Finally, Dunn shoved the lists aside and handed the 
yardmaster the sheaf of telegrams he had written. 

“Send ’em right away,” he directed. “They should start 
things moving without delay.” 

Which Slade knew was so. Dunn’s influence extended to 
all roads and the fullest cooperation could be expected. 

Saying goodnight, the yardmaster hurried out to attend 
to the chore. Sam began putting dishes on the table, and 
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“Heading for the sheriff's office,” he said. “After that, 
the chances are I'll be at the Branding Pen for a while. 
Perhaps you'll drop in there later?” : 

“Perhaps,” Dunn replied. “Got quite a bit of work to do, 
but I may be able to make it. If I don’t, I'll see you in the 

g." 

At the office, Slade found Crane awaiting him, contem- 
plating with satisfaction the blanketed body on the floor. 

“Beginning to look like old times,” he chuckled. “Here’s 
hoping we soon have some more specimens to keep that 
one company.” 

“But I prefer not to garner them in a manner compara- 
tive to collecting that one,” Slade said. “Outrunning box- 
cars rolling down a gravity hump is a trifle hard on the 
nerves.” 

“Don't think you've got any,” grunted Crane. “Now 
what next?” 

“Got a little story to tell you,” Slade replied. For the 
sheriffs benefit, he repeated his talk with Orson Paul, the 
lender. Crane listened with absorbed interest and when 
Slade paused, threw out his hands in resigned disgust. 

“And where does that leave us?” he demanded. “Now 
who we got to suspect?” 

“The real leader of the outlaw bunch,” Slade answered. 

“Yes? And who the devil is he?” 

“Carlos Gibson.” 

The sheriff sat bolt upright in his chair and stared. “You 
—you don’t mean it!” he 

“I certainly do,” Slade replied, “Carlos Gibson, the 
Good Enough owner.” 

“But—how do you figure it?” asked Crane, “I’ve never 
~ given him any thought.” 

“To an extent, by a process of elimination,” Slade 
explained. “I contacted everybody I could in Tumble, and 
it finally narrowed down to Gibson as the only logical 
Suspect. Remember, I got several good looks at him, 
although at a distance. A man can mask his features, but 
he can't mask his carriage, his gestures. Each time I got 
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of a look, the man I was positive was the head 
of the outlaws tallied exactly with Gibson’s general ap- 
pearance. Then, whenever something was pulled, Gibson 
was always ‘out riding’ somewhere, just a trifle too much 
coincidence. And he was almost always in evidence just 
before an attempt was made against my life, keeping tabs 
on my movements. And there was his decided interest in 
me.” 


Slade paused to roll and light a cigarette, the sheriff 
watching him with expectant interest. 

“Then there were some more little things I considered 
significant,” the Ranger continued. “I learned that he 
bought the land he has title to, south of Tumble, not from 
the state but from Bob Kerr, the Four K owner. Kerr had 
bought it from the state before the inception of Tumble, 
planning to add the strip to his holding but abandoned the 
notion when the town cut across his approach and was 
glad to sell to Gibson, accepting a very small downpay- 
ment, with liberal notes for the balance. Gibson employed 
the same procedure where the Good Enough, his saloon, 
was concerned. Which I considered tended to prove that 
he wished to be in a position to pull out of the section on 
short notice, did he consider it advisable to do so, 

“Strange how the lust for so-called easy money and 
ill-gotten gains will blind a man to his real opportunities. 
The Good Enough is a paying proposition. And had 
Gibson played the game square, Mr. Dunn would have 
paid him a tidy sum for that land for his assembly yard 
instead of veering to the east across state land. He encour- 
ages prosperous local business deals in the sections his 
roads service, maintaining that it pays off in the end, in 
which he is right. 

“So, there you are, Tom; there’s more, but that’s enough 
for the moment. Beginning to get the idea?” 

“I sure am,” growled Crane, “Yes, you make out a case, 
all right.” 

“An excellent theoretical case,” Slade smiled. “But not 
one you can take to court and hope to win. I know in my 
own mind that Gibson is our man, but I couldn’t prove it.” 

The sheriff nodded. “Got to get him dead to—hey! Just 
come to think of it—-Deputy Ester mentioned seeing him 
at the Branding Pen, early this aftemoon. By gosh! An- 
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other tie up, with what happened over to the yards, 
wouldn't you say?” 
“Logical to think so,” Slade conceded. x 
“Sidewinder’s right on your tail, all the time,” growled 
Crane. 


“The gentleman is persistent,” Slade conceded. 

“Think he’s got you tabbed as a Ranger?” 

“I am inclined to doubt it,” Slade replied. “I think he 
subscribes to the El Halcén yarn and figures I’m out to 
Epintaiiess oe 

* : * t way.” 

“His nest will be ‘feathered’ before you're through with 
him,” predicted the sheriff. “Well, what you say, the 
Branding Pen before your gal has a conniption fit? I sent 
Ester to tell her you were okay, but she'll still be bothered 
till you show up.” 

Slade was amenable to the suggestion, so Crane locked 
the office and with a last glance at the stark form on the 
floor, they set out, reaching the saloon without mishap, 
They found Mary not too badly worried but glad to see 
them and anxious for all the details of the night's adven- 
ture. 

The sheriff supplied them. Mary shook her curly head 
when the tale was finished. 

“Yes, something certainly looks after him,” she said. 

“Do your part as it should be done, and you'll usually 
get help when you need it,” was the old sheriff's sober 
comment. 

Dunn failed to put in an appearance. The hours passed 
quietly, as quietly as Sanderson night hours ever were. For 
which everybody, with a hard day ahead, was thankful. 





telegrams began pouring in and I had to write more.” 
worked fast. Before noon a long train ot 
with rails, crossties, and workers rolled east. 
eastbound traffic was routed over the westbound 
workers swarmed from the cars at the point 
ed, got busy without an instant’s delay, Be- 
a siding to accommodate the work train and 
’s car was in place, Normal mainline traffic resumed, 
night the work continued with the aid of fares, 

and lanterns. Another siding was laid, the begin- 
couple of spurs, and when the weary toilers with 

a nice fat bonus in their pay envelopes laid 
their tools and sought rest in the camp cars that had 
been run down from Sanderson, everything was set for the 
drive to the north and Tumble. 

In the morning a competent construction engineer ar- 
rived to take over the chore Slade had been handling for 
the past twenty-four hours. 

“See you tomorrow,” he told Dunn as he cinched up and 
headed for Sanderson, 

When he arrived at the railroad town, he found Mary 
busy supervising the loading of the carts for another run to 
Tumble. She took one look at him and he was marched off 
to bed. 

It was with a feeling of satisfaction in something worth- 
while accomplished he awoke some hours later. As he told 
Dunn, he did not anticipate any trouble for the work until 
construction on the eastward sweeping curve to the north 
began and Gibson realized that the land he had expected 
to sell to the railroad was being bypassed. Then there 
might well be a different story. Gibson would very likely 
fly into a black rage directed against the railroad and 
against himself as the instigator of the change of route. 

Well, the outlaw leader was already doing his damndest 
to eliminate the pesty El Halcén, so far with no luck, so 
that could bide. 

He shaved, bathed and headed for the Branding Pen in 
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search of breakfast. A little later, Mary appeared, also 
hungry, and they ate together. 
“How's the railroad going?” she asked, 


“Oh, I just happened to be on the ground and saw the 
advantages that would accrue,” he belittled the part he 
played in the project. 

“Uh-huh, that’s all,” she agreed dryly. “I'm anxious to 
hear what Mr. Dunn has to say about it. Hope he'll drop 
in tonight.” 

“I rather expect he will,” Slade said. “The “Winona,” his 
private car, is on the spur.” He chuckled. “And the vicinity 
is swarming with railroad police,” 

“Who were not on the job last night,” Mary remarked. 
“But fortunately, El Halcén was.” 

“Just another case of the luck breaking the right way,” 
he said smilingly. 

Miss Merril’s comment was a derisive sniff. 

Jaggers Dunn did drop in. The railroaders at the bar 
waved greetings, for the Big Boss was respected and liked 
by his men, 

Dunn acknowledged the salutations, He and Mary were 
introduced. He regarded her approvingly, 

“Boy knows how to pick ’em, all right,” he said. “And I 
know how to pick ’em, too,” he added, his glance shifting 
to Slade. “Miss Merril, I've a notion you have influence 
with the young hellion. Help me try to persuade him to 
stop gallivanting around and sign up with me.” 

“I will,” Mary promised, Dunn believed she meant it. 
And for the first time, he failed to note that other-side-of- 
games look in Slade’s eyes. They were fixed on the 
girl. 


Dunn hid a grin behind a big paw, and in his own frosty 
eyes was a pleased expression. 

The magnate had a couple of drinks, chatted with Mary, 
and took his departure. 

“Work to do,” he said. “Nice to know you, Miss Merril. 
See you tomorrow, Walt.” 

“And I’ve got to roll those darn carts to Tumble again 
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tomorrow,” Mary complained. “I can sympathize with 
Sinbad the Sailor, who had “The Old Man of the Sea’ on 
his back.” 

“Remember Sinbad’s remedy,” Slade smiled. “He made 
the Old Man drunk and shook him off.” 

“I may try it,” Mary said. “I think I'll have a glass of 
wine.” 


Slade chuckled and beckoned a waiter. 
Despite the wine, Mary failed to get the “Old Man” off 
her back and the carts rolled for Tumble the following 


morning. 
Jaggers Dunn also “rolled” shortly before the carts left 
town. 


“Directors meeting in Chicago I have to attend,” he told 
Slade. “Keep an eye on things till I get back.” 

Slade rode with the carts. He was anxious to return to 
Tumble, experiencing a presentiment that something was 
about due to cut loose thereabouts. Gibson had been 
concentrating on himself of late, without success, and 
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track laying across open prairie, posing no difficulties for 
the engineer in charge, 

When he reached the oil town, Slade saw to it that the 
carts were properly cared for and Mary headed for her 
room. He looked after Shadow and Rojo, her red-gold 
and then hunted up Doc Cooper, the coroner, who 
was still in Tumble, and informed him of the killing of the 
outlaw in the railroad yards, 

“Okay, I'll be in Sanderson tomorrow and we'll hoia an 
inquest and exonerate you in absentee,” said Cooper. “The 
brakeman who rode the string can testify that he saw the 
devil throw the switch. That and the gun with one busted 
cartridge in his hand will be all the evidence we need. 


Leaving Doc and returning to the stable, he sluiced in 
the icy waters of the big trough in the back. Feeling 
greatly refreshed, he donned a clean shirt and overalls, 
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combed his thick black hair and sallied forth to join Mary 
in Branding Pen Two. 

snp tira, Sede ig herag snd Pogstandlees! 

t for her, Hardrock Hogan keeping company. 
re heard about it, of course,” said Hardrock, referring 
to the attempt to wreck General Manager Dunn’s private 
ear. “You sure handled that one right.” 

“Didn’t have much choice in the matter if I wanted to 
stay alive,” Slade replied. 

“Sorta natural for you to feel that way, I reckon,” 
chuckled Hardrock. 

Mary appeared, refreshed and charming, The carters 
barged in with their usual racket. Business picked up. 

And far to the south, lights twinkled, shovels scraped, 
picks thudded and spike mauls clanged as the night shift 
drove the steel northward, 

There was a slow order on the point where the spur 
joined the mainline, so the engineer of the westbound El 
Paso Flyer eased his throttle almost shut and gently applied 
the brakes while still a half mile or so distant from the 
construction work. He was not surprised when, a moment 
later, after rounding a shallow curve, the headlight beam 
showed a man standing on the track and waving a red 
lantern back and forth. 

The engineer acknowledged the stop signal with two 
short whistle blasts, closed the throttle and applied the 
brakes harder. 

“Guess they’ve got something sticking out on the main 
like they had the other night,” he remarked to the fireman 
as he brought the long train to a halt. 

The man with the red lantern, hat brim pulled low, 
neckerchief muffled high, climbed into the engine cab, and 
as he started to speak, the engineer found himself looking 
into the muzzle of a gun. 

“Hold her right where she is, and don’t try any tricks if 
you hanker to stay healthy,” the gunman warned, slanting 
a glance that included the fireman who sat rigid as did the 
engineer. 

From a stand of chaparral flanking the right-of-way on 
the north bulged four masked men, also holding guns. 

The express messenger had opened the side door of the 
express car to look out. He instinctively tried to close it. A 
gun cracked and he reeled back and fell to lie motionless. 
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masked men, a tall, broad-shouldered individ- 
into the car, made his way straight to a big 
that stood open in one comer and began transfer- 
contents, a hefty sum of money, into a sack he 


rear end door of the car opened and the conductor 
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And from the chaparral growth beside where the holdup 
occurred, a beat of fast hoofs dimmed into the north. 


ta 


Wen THe Fryer reached Sanderson there was consider- 
able of a to-do. Doc Cooper was still at Tumble, so an 
oldtimer with experience in such matters took charge of 
the injured messenger, announced thankfully that he was 
only creased and should be coming out of it soon, and did 
a fairly creditable chore of padding and bandaging the 

wound. 
Under his ministrations the messenger recovered con- — 
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sciousness but could add little to what was already known. 
fo: 


ders, 
“Well, the devils put one over, all right,” Deputy Blount 
remarked as they returned to the office. 


The following afternoon, Slade listened attentively to 
Crane's account of the train robbery. 

“Yes, Gibson and his bunch, no doubt as to that,” Slade 
said when the sheriff paused. “Familiar enough with 


“What I'm wondering,” remarked Crane, “is how did 
that horned toad learn there was an unusually large sum of 
dinero in that car that particular night?” 

“A question to which I would very much like the 
answer,” Slade replied. “You didn’t learn from where it 
was sent and to where?” 

“I never thought to ask, althought I suppose I should 
have,” said the sheriff, “The messenger wasn’t in very good 
shape and I didn’t question him much.” 

“If we can learn from where it was sent, it might give us 
a line on his connections, which in tum might give us a 
line on him,” Slade explained. He was silent for a while, 
gazing out the window at the busy street. Finally he broke 
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things are coming along; I promised Dunn I'd keep an eye 
on the construction.” 

“Okay, see you later,” the sheriff replied. “Watch your 
step.” 

Cinching up, Slade rode south through an afternoon of 

sunlight and a cloudless sky. Reaching the railhead, 
was pleased at the progress being made. He contacted 
the engineer in charge and complimented him. 

“We won't need a great deal of ballasting,” the engineer 
said, “which speeds things up.” 

“Till have the materials here when you are ready for 
sonal Slade promised. The engineer regarded him cur- 
iously. 

“You are Mr. Dunn's trouble shooter?” 

“He’s an old friend and I’ve worked with him some in 
recent years,” Slade answered evasively. The engineer 
nodded. 

“Sure has a high opinion of your judgment,” he re- 
marked. “He told me that any orders you give are to be 
obeyed without question.” 

“The way youre doing, I doubt I'll have to give any,” 
El Halcén smiled, The engineer looked very pleased. 

Leaving the railhead, Slade rode steadily until he 
reached the main line where he tured east for a short 
distance, locating without difficulty the point where the 
robbery had occurred. He dismounted, entered the chapar- 
ral and scanned the ground with care, quickly concluding 
that the horses had come from the north and had returned 
north, without doubt to Tumble. He himself headed for 
Tumble at a fast pace, arriving there not long after dark. 

The carts rolled early the following morning, Slade and 
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the sheriff accompan: them, the money Mary had 
Gallocted stashed ts Shedlgt seat eke 
Westbrook Lerner and Hardrock Hogan also went along. 
“Want to see if my hellions have left anything unstole,” 


At the sheriff’s office, Slade informed Crane of what he 
had learned, 

“What in blazes!” exclaimed the astonished peace 
officer. “Why would the sidewinder steal from himself?” 

“He didn’t steal from himself, he stole from the express 
company,” Slade explained. “The company had to make 
good the loss,” 

“The nerve of that devil!” sputtered the sheriff. “Who 
ever heard the like!” 

“Original, all right,” Slade conceded. “I never heard the 
like, either, But it worked.” 

“And you had it all figured out when you talked to me 
yesterday,” said the sheriff, 


I just sort of played a hunch,” Slade deprecated the 
t, 
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a fashion,” Slade admitted. “Well, we know how 

he did it, but it doesn’t do us much good; he’s still 

definitely in the clear.” 

“Maybe after making a good haul he'll lay off for a 
the hopefully. 


while,” the sheriff observed 

“He won't,” Slade predicted conclusively. “He’s money 
hungry, and he has to keep his followers supplied. He'll be 
all set to pull something in short order. And once again the 
same old story, up to us to try and anticipate what it will 
be. And incidentally, by this time next week, the way the 
work is progressing, the spur will change direction and 
begin the sweeping curve that will bypass the land Gibson 
figures to sell to the railroad. Then he will really be up on 
his hind legs and pawing sand.” 


hole!” 

Mary appeared, charming and hungry, and they ate 
dinner together, enjoying a leisurely meal despite the 
hullabaloo of the carters at the bar, They relaxed comfort- 
ably, rae with a cigarette, the sheriff with his pipe. Time 

ong. 

One of the younger carters asked Mary to dance. 

moseyed to the far end of the bar to gab with 
his head drink juggler. Lerner joined him. Slade and the 
sheriff were left to keep each other company. 

Suddenly Crane swore beneath his mustache. “Look!” 
he muttered. 

Slade had already noted the entrance of Carios Gibson, 
parity waved a greeting, sauntered to the bar and ordered a 





the sheriff, “I 
think he can see our reflections in the back bar mirror, If 
he hasn’t caught on that we suspect him, keep him that 


way. 
“Wonder what he’s here again so soon for?” mumbled 
Crane 


“I don’t know, but I expect we'll find out before too 
long,” Slade replied. “You can count on it he didn’t amble 
way up here for the pleasure of the ride. "Pears to be 

the room as if in quest of somebody, apparently 
without luck.” 

“He's going to need luck, and plenty of it, before you're 

” growled Crane. 


“Okay,” replied the sheriff, knowing better than to ask - 
questions. 


Slade sauntered to the kitchen, presumably to thank the ~ 
cook for the surroun 

“Esteban,” he said, “let me out the back way. Ill knock 
when I return.” 

“Of a certainty, Capitdn,” the cook replied and un- 
barred the door. 

In the alley behind the saloon, Slade walked rapidly to 
the far comer and turned right. He knew where the bank 
president lived and soon reached his house, which wasn’t 
far off. The president opened the door in answer to his 


“Why, hello, Walt!” he exclaimed. “Come in, come in!” 
he waved his guest to an easy chair with a table beside it, 
called to his cook, who was pottering about the kitchen, to 
get some coffee hot, sat down and regarded the ranger 
expectantly, 

“Something on your mind?” he asked. 

“Yes, Charley, I believe there is,” Slade answered. 
“Carlos Gibson is here and I’ve a notion he'll be dropping 
__ in on you tomorrow, to ask about his replacement money, 


E 


you can learn where he heads for when he 


the man for the job,” the president replied. “A 
-Mexican fellow who does odd jobs around the 
know the sort, a knife man. He'll trail Gibson 
’s in town, and Gibson won't know it. 


a 
sat for a while sipping ee i 
‘Slade headed back to the Branding Pen, feeling he had 
accomplished something worth-while. 

But for once, El Halcén slipped a little, and it was only 
his unusual eyes that saved him. He saw the shadowy, 
motionless form beside the kitchen door and bounded 
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The kitchen door banged open. Out bulged the sheriff 
and Hardrock, Mary Merril with them, a gun in her hand, 

~. “What the blankety-blank-blank!” bawled Crane. 

“He wasn't quite fast enough,” Slade returned com- 


posedly. 

“You mean the blankety-blank was layin’ for you?” 

“Looked a little that way,” Slade admitted, ejecting the 
spent shells from his guns and replacing them with fresh 
cartridges. “Anyhow, he threw some lead. Light out here 
isn’t too good, and he missed, both times.” 

“Notice it was good enough for you not to miss,” Crane 
observed dryly. 

Mary was clinging to Slade, “Let you out of my sight a 
minute and you're into something!” she stormed. “Heaven- 
ly days! You'll be the death of me yet.” 

“You'll be the death of somebody if you don’t stop 
waving that cocked gun around,” Slade admonished, “Put 
it away.” 

Mary did, so deftly that nobody saw just how it was 


ne. 

“I shouldn’t have changed from overalls to a dress,” she 
said, smoothing her skirt. “Might have known Id need a 
belt and holster.” 


About all the Branding Pen patrons and most of the 
help were now in the alley, shouting, questioning, gibber- 
ing and pointing. Crane stilled the uproar with a strident 


“T was careless and very nearly walked into a trap, that 
was all,” the Ranger replied. “They were evidently keep- 
ing tabs on my movements.” 

“One of the waiters said that hellion was settin’ at a 
corner table this evening,” Hardrock put in. Slade nodded. 

“Planted to keep a watch on me. It was figured that if I 
left here I'd very probably leave through the back and 
return the same way,” he said. 

“Hellion didn’t look like he had enough brains for that,” 
Crane commented. 

“Probably he didn’t have and was just following instruc- 
tions,” Slade answered. “It was a neatly set trap, all right, 
and had he been smart enough to station himself a little 
farther down the alley instead of right by the kitchen door, 
he would have had a better chance to get away with it. As 
it was, a little light seeped through the door and outlined 
him.” 


“Uh-huh, to El Halcén’s eyes,” grunted Crane. “Well, it 
didn’t work and that’s all that counts. And we got another 
carcass to add to our collection. Suppose we amble up to 
the office and give him a once-over.” 

. “A good idea,” Slade agreed. “Let’s go.” 

“And I'm going right with you,” Mary declared. “Per- 
_ _ haps with me along you can keep out of trouble for a 
change.” 

- “Depends on what's defined as trouble,” said the sheriff. 

; “And that will be enough out of you,” Mary said. 

People were drifting in and out of the office when they 
_ arrived there, with Deputy Blount directing traffic. Crane 
quickly cleared the room and he and Slade examined the 





corpse. 
“Typical border scum, gun-for-hire type,” was El 
Halcén’s verdict. “Plenty of them around this section.” 
“Full of ‘em as a sheep with ticks,” grunted the sheriff. 
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’t give any more trouble. One slug got 
center. Say, the hellion headin’ the pack must be 
of hired hands, but I reckon he can get 


can,” Slade agreed. “Any outlaw leader as success- 
he has been always finds plenty ready to follow him.” 
hellion was packin’ quite a bit of dinero, which 
” Crane added. “Well, Doc can set on him and we'll 
t him. And now, unless somebody hankers to arg’fy 
point, I vote we call it a night.” 

“With pleasure,” Mary said, The sheriff chuckled. 
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THE FOLLOWING AFTERNOON, Slade visited the bank presi- 
dent, 

“You figured right,” the president said. “Gibson was in 
this morning to see about the replacement. Thanked me 
very courteously for handling the affair. He’s a well-spoken 
individual.” 

“Yes, he’s that,” Slade agreed. 

“I set Juan, my Yaqui-Mexican, on his track when he 
left,” the president continued. “He reported a little while 
ago that Gibson and four others rode west on the El Paso 
Trail. Wonder where they're headed for?” 

“Marathon, I'd say,” the Ranger guessed. “Would hardly 
be Alpine; that’s about ninety miles from here.” 

“Slim pickings for such a bunch at Alpine, but Mara- 
thon is different,” said the president. “A stage station there, 
a bank, and a whopping big general store, Marathon is the 
supply center for the vast ranching country extending 
almost across the six thousand miles of Brewster County. 
Yes, Marathon is your best bet, Figure to follow them?” 

“I rather think so,” Slade replied. “Ill have a talk with 
Sheriff Crane. May be riding a cold trail, but then again it 
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heise not be. Thanks a lot, Charley, you've been a big 


“As the Mexican boys say, to aid El Halcén is the honor 
great,” the president smiled, 

Crane was heartily in favor of riding after the outlaws. 
“Over there is Sheriff Chet Traynor’s bailiwick, but he’s a 
good injun and your old amigo will be glad to go along 
with us and lend us a hand if need be.” 

Rar you'll recall we've worked with him before,” Slade 


rep. 

“So let's saddle our nags and get going,” said the sheriff. 
“Reckon you and me, Deputy Blount and Alf, the special, 
will be enough, eh?” 

“Should be,” Slade decided, “If things do work out, we 
should have the element of surprise in our favor, for I can’t 
see the devil figuring that we'll be following him.” 

“Okay, then, let’s go,” said the sheriff. Twenty minutes 
later they left Sanderson. 

As they rode westward, the mountains loomed closer on 
the southern horizon—the peaks of the Bullis Gap Range. 
Far ahead other ranges appeared. Those to the left were 
the far-flung ramparts of the Big Bend wilderness, those 
directly ahead, the first of the ranges that formed the 
mountain barrier of the trans-Pecos area. The Hymond 
Mountains ran obliquely southwestward, toward the 
higher peaks of the Pena Blanca Range and the still loftier 
ridges of Woods Hollow Mountains with an altitude of 
nearly five thousand feet. And beyond, to the left, was 
Cathedral Mountain, more than six thousand feet high, a 
sentinel of the Big Bend, 

Walt Slade loved the Big Bend and there he had 
experienced many thrilling adventures, It was wild, rugged, 
untamed and unspoiled, alluring to the adventurous spirit, 
although the abiding place of savage beasts and still more 
Savage men. 

The sun set in splendor, and soon the world was 
wreathed in shadows, 

But not for long. A brilliant white moon soared up in 
oa east and the posse rode on through a vista of dappled 

ver. 

It was long past full dark when they reached Marathon, 
treeless, arid, with its many unpainted adobe houses, Here 


and there were dense chaparral thickets, quite tall. 





Such a one almost surrounded the sheriff’s office, which 
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Following Slade’s directions, they town 
approached the sheriff's office from the rear. In the thicket 
he drew rein. 

“Here we'll leave the horses,” he said. “I see there’s a 
light in the office; Traynor must be in. We'll slip over to the 
back door and knock, hoping we aren’t spotted. If we are, 
the chances are the thing, whatever it is, will be off, Or, 
which would be worse, we might walk into a trap. I 
wouldn’t put anything past Gibson; he’s smart as a tree 
full of owls.” 

“You're darn right,” the sheriff growled as he tethered 
his bronk. “Okay, let’s go.” 

They glided across the open space, fairly well hidden by 
the shadows cast by the tall growth, and tapped on the 
back door. There was a scuffling of boots and burly, jovial 
old Sheriff Chet Traynor opened the door, to stare in 
astonishment. 

“Holy hoptoads!” he exclaimed. “Come in, come in!” 

“Pull that front room window blind first,” Slade replied. 
Traynor hurried to do so. The posse filed through the 
back room and occupied chairs. Traynor fixed his frosty 
gaze on Slade, 

“All right, let's have it,” he said. “I smell gunpowder! 
You didn’t ride over here just to pay me a visit.” 

“Not exactly, I'll admit,” Slade answered smilingly. 

“Okay, hold it a minute until I break out a bottle and 
make sure the coffee is hot.” 

He hurried to the ogrteren, where he could be heard 
rummaging about an: ing up the fire in the stove. 
Shortly he returned with a bottle and glasses, then a cup 
of steaming coffee. 

“Drink up, gents,” he said. “Here’s to good hunting, for 
I sure figure we'll be on the prowl tonight. Okay, Walt, 
let’s have it,” 


Between sips of coffee, Slade outlined the situation as it 
stood. 


“And you figure the hellions are going to make a try for 
something here?” Traynor asked. 

“Well, I don’t think they came here just for the ride,” 
the Ranger replied. “Let's have your opinion as to where 
they would be most likely to strike,” 
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The sheriff meditated a moment. “There’s the bank,” he 
said, “and the stage station and the big general store. 
Money in all of ‘em, but sorta hard nuts to crack; purty 


well guarded, day and night.” 

“Gibson is capable of cracking most any nut,” Slade 
remarked. Traynor nodded, scratching his grizzled thatch. 
Suddenly his eyes brightened. 


“By gosh! Just come to think of it,” he exclaimed. “The 
stage from the Terlingua quicksilver mine is due here in a 
couple of hours, and I happen to know it will be loaded. 
Yep, the stage station, after midnight, will be your best 
bet.” Slade stared at him, uttered an exasperated oath. 

“Now what's the matter?” Traynor asked. 

“Outsmarted, that’s all,” Slade replied bitterly, “I 
figured they'd strike at something here in town. Instead, 
they are after that coach, on its way here.” 

“By gosh, you may be right!” said Traynor. “But the 
coach would be a really hard nut to crack. There’s a guard 
on the seat beside the driver, another one locked inside, 
They are experienced, capable jiggers and hard to fool, 
Anyhow, it’s too late to do anything about it now. If they 
did hold up the stage, it’s all over now. Most likely, I'd 
say, it took place in Persimmon Gap, where there’s plenty 
of cover.” 

Slade shook his head emphatically. “No,” he said, “the 
gap is forty miles to the south of here. They’d never risk 
riding the trail from the south that far. The trail is 
travelled and did they slip up they might find themselves 
in trouble, with hardly any point where they could tum 
off. If they do make the try; it will be close to here. They 
can quickly slide into the El Paso Trail and head east, with 
plenty of places where they can turn off to the north if 
they figure it advisable to do so. Yes, if a try is made it will 
assuredly be close to the El Paso Trail. 

“And,” he added, “I've a very good notion where the try 
will be made.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes. Remember that sheep ranch about three miles to 
the south of here, to the west of the trail? Where the trail 
winds between stands of tall and thick chaparral which 
‘was never cut away because it keeps the woolies from 
straying? That’s where they'll pull it.” 
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“By gosh!” Traynor exclaimed, “I believe you're right 


“And,” Slade said, rising to his feet, “we've got time to 
get there ahead of the stage, hole up in the brush and give 
those ambitious gents with share-the-wealth notions a 
surprise they won't like. Cinch up while we retrieve our 
bronks and we'll ride.” 

The stable where Traynor kept his horse was nearby 
and it was but a matter of minutes until the posse was 
Senta ae et gay Rlnay Ses gms ria Sra 
they were well past where the trail from Terlingua joined 
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the brush until we eae the devils waiting for the coach,” 
he explained. “If they're there, and I feel sure they are, I'll 
hear them. Everything should work out fine. 

“That is,” he added grimly, “if they don’t spot us in this 
bright moonlight and give us the surprise.” 

His followers muttered uneasily but did not slacken 
their pace, crowding close behind Shadow, who appeared 
bored by the whole proceeding. 

“Say, listen to those darn sheep over on the ranch 
blattin’ their brains out,” said the sheriff. “Maybe the 
hellions have disturbed them.” 

“Could be,” Slade agreed absently. He was listening for 
something else, the grind of wheels on the trail. 

Now, directly ahead, was open ground shimmering in 
the white flood of the moonlight. Still some distance off 
and a bit to the west, was the belt of thicket, dark and 
ominous. To Slade it had the appearance of a predatory 
monster crouched to spring. With a disgusted mutter at his 
overly active imagination, he quickened the pace, veering 
west. 

It was hard on the nerves, the crossing through the 
— moonlight, but Slade spoke reassuringly to the 
others. 

“I figure the devils will be holed up in the middle of tne 
belt,” he said, “where the trail curves sharply and the thick 
growth on either side will muffle sounds. Their attention, 
I'd say, should be on the trail, with the stage just about 
due. If it isn’t and they happen to be keeping a watch in 
this direction, well—” There was no need to say more. 
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growth, 
breaking the silence ex the persistent bleating of the 
far Slade’s eee bee eae ee oa rgey the 
approach of the stage; the grind of tires would be fairly 
loud on the hard surface of the trail. 


west by south. 

He knew that although they had negotiated the ride 
across the open safely, they were still a long ways from 
being in the clear. A careless foot plunging into a 
leaf-filled badger hole or coming down hard on a dry stick 
that would break with the crack of a gunshot would put 
the outlaws on the qui vive, with the advantage of surprise 
nullified—shifted, rather, to the other side. 

But, fortunately, his followers were experienced in brush 
work and crept along in utter silence, slow yard by slow 
yard, until Slade deemed they were very near the center of 
the chaparral growth and near the trail that wound be- 
tween the thickets. 

Suddenly he halted and held up his hand. His remarka- 
ble hearing had caught, above the racket kicked up by the 
sheep, a mutter of voices coming apparently from the far 
side of the trail. Now it was quite dark between the 
stands, the trail a pale ribbon. 

“They're there,” he breathed to the posse. “Get set!” 

And at that instant he heard something else, a grind of 
steel tires and a creaking of harness followed by a chorus 
of yells and curses, a bumping and thudding, the screams 
of frightened horses. He dashed recklessly through the 
final scraggle of brush and onto a scene of pandemonium 
thrice-multiplied, 
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Tae TRAIN was blocked by a flock of sheep. The stage had 
swerved around a bend and slammed 


against the coach and over went the stage, flinging the 
driver and guard from their high seat like pips spewed 
from a squeezed orange, to crash into the brush, 

And from the growth on the far side of the track bulged 
five masked men, shooting as they camel 

“Let them have it!” roared Slade as he drew and shot. 
The posse’s guns boomed answer. Followed a corpse-and- 
cartridge session in the full meaning of the term. 

Taken by surprise, thrown off balance, the outlaws 
nevertheless fought back desperately. The light was dim, 
horses and sheep charging this way and that, with shad- 
owy phantoms blasting death at each other through the 
murk. The air quivered to yells, screams, howls of pain, 
and the staccato thunder of the guns. 

An outlaw fell, and another. A slug ripped through the 
shoulder of Slade’s shirt, graining the flesh. Another just 
grazed his left temple, hurling him sideways with the shock 
ha as he squeezed trigger. A third masked man went 

wn. 


Now there were but two owlhoots on their feet—one 
tall, broad of shoulder. Slade steadied, triumphantly lined 
sights. And at that instant a heavy cloud crossed the face 
of the moon, the light went out like a snuffed candle and 
he knew he had missed. 

He held his fire, every nerve strained to hairtrigger 
alertness. There was nothing to do but wait for the light. 
No getting across the bedlam that was the trail. He realized 
there was no more lead coming his way. And from the 
growth on the far side of the trail sounded a beat of fast 
hoofs, two sets of them, speeding into the north. Again 
Carlos Gibson had escaped. 

“Hold it!” Slade shouted to his companions, who were 
still blazing away through the dark. “Hold it! All over! Wait 
till the moon comes out.” 
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The stage horses had torn free and had gone away from 
there. The demoralized sheep were quieting a little. 

Not so the driver and outside guard, who had crawled 
out of the brush, bruised and scratched. They had plenty 
to say. So did the trapped inside guard whose profanity 
assured Slade he was not seriously injured. 

The cloud passed. The moon shone down, serene and 
lovely, to reveal three bodies sprawled in the dust along 
with several sheep that had been crushed to death. 

“Take it easy in there,” Slade called to the inside guard 
“de get you out in a minute.” He turned to his compan- 


ee Anybody hurt?” he asked. 

“Oh, my right arm got nicked, nothing to bother about,” 
replied Traynor. “Tom’ll have another scar on his cheek 
that'll make him even purtier than he ain’t now. Hey! You 
caught one too; there’s blood on your face.” 

“Just a scratch,” Slade deprecated the bullet graze. 

iding the various wounds were trifling, he whistled a 
loud, clear note that would bring Shadow to him shortly 
and said, “I'll take care of everybody in a minute. First I'll 
let that angry gentleman out of jail.” 

The stage door was jammed, but he got a good grip on 
the handle and tore it open. The guard crawled forth 
gingerly, caressing a lump on the side of his head and 
bearing a plump leather pouch he thrust at Traynor. 

“You lawmen take care of it from now on,” he re- 
quested, Traynor chuckled and tucked it under his good 


arm. 

Shadow appeared, snorting inquiringly. Slade secured his 
medicants and went to work on the wounds, padding and 
bandaging Crane’s cheek to check the bleeding, smearing 
a others with antiseptic ointment and letting it go at 

at, 

By the moonlight, which was now quite bright again, 
the dead outlaws were examined. Ordinary specimens, 
about what was to be expected, Slade thought. 

The driver and the guards caught the stage horses, 
which hadn’t run far. The sheep, which had quieted, were 
started down the trail to their pasture by the deputies, 
Crane shook his head as he watched them go. 

“Did anybody ever hear the like of that caper?” he 
demanded. 


ne ee ae ee 
a nearby and ran them onto the trail. Sheep are 
easy to handle; one pastor can hold a whole flock together. 
Yes, our amigo Gibson is something to think about, does 
things nobody else would ever think of doing. The sheep 
angle fooled me, all right. Guess I was too busy concen- 
trating on the approaching stage to wonder why they were 
raising so much heck. Should have realized they were not 
far enough away to be on their pasture. Oh, well, nobody 
can think of everything, that is nobody but Gibson; he 
never misses a bet.” 

“Td say he sorta missed one tonight when all the cards 
were down,” commented the sheriff. “You raked in the 


“But the king piece is still on the loose, so we can expect 
more trouble,” Slade said. “Now suppose you and Chet 
head for the stage station and tell them to send a crew 
down here to straighten out the coach and replace the 
broken harness. They can pack the bodies to town in the 
coach. The deputies and I will wait until the crew arrives.” 

When the sheriff reached the stage station, they found it 
already in something of a turmoil over the nonappearance 
_ of the stage. A repair crew was quickly gotten together 
and dispatched to the scene of the attempted robbery. 

“And it would have been more than just a robbery, if it 
wasn’t for this fine gent,” the driver declared, pointing to 
Slade. “I figure me and the guards would all have been 
done in by those devils.” Slade was inclined to think he 
had the right of it. Gibson was not in the habit of leaving 
witnesses alive. 

Leaving the crew in charge, they promising to fetch 
along the three outlaw horses found tethered nearby, 
Slade and the deputies headed for town. After caring for 
their horses, they joined the sheriffs and everybody re- 
paired to a nearby restaurant for a much-needed surround- 
ing. 

After eating a leisurely meal, they returned to tne office 
and found the bodies already laid out on the floor. Traynor 
emptied their pockets of a considerable sum of money, half 
of which he handed to Crane. 

“Figure you fellers earned a whack,” he said. “And now 
suppose we amble over to my piace and call it a night. I 
got plenty of room, Stop at the station first, though. The 
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manager wants to thank you, Walt. That poke the guard 
was packing held plenty of dinero. Okay? Let’s go. 


Refreshed by a good night’s sleep, Slade awakened in a 
fairly complacent mood. Hadn’t been such a bad 
even though Gibson had managed to slip out of the loop 
when it seemed to be tight about him. The procedure was 
becoming a trifle monotonous. 

Seemed almost as if the hellion did have a charmed life. 
Well, in the past others had seemed to have charmed lives, 
but after a while the charm wore off. Would probably be 
the same with Gibson. 

An optimistic viewpoint? Yes, but based on precedent, 
He arose, washed up and descended to the bountiful 
breakfast Traynor’s Mexican cook had prepared. 

An hour later they were riding to Sanderson, arriving at 
the railroad town all in one piece, as Crane expressed it. 
After stabling their horses, they made their way to where 
the carts were being loaded for another trip to Tumble. 

“What in the world happened to you?” Mary demanded 
of Crane, staring at his bullet-gashed cheek—really it 
wasn’t much of a gash, 

“I bit myself,” was the laconic reply, 

“Bit yourself] Away up there?” 

“Well, I coulda stood on a chair, couldn’t I?” the sheriff 
asked innocently. Mary favored him with a scornful look. 

you're smart, don’t you, pulling that moldy old 
jest! All right, let’s have it. I expected something of the 
sort when I heard you'd ridden out of town. I see Walt 
also bit himself a little.” 

The sheriff obliged, giving Slade the credit due him, 
Mary shook her glossy curls, 


“Looks like you were all lucky, nobody badly hurt,” she 


said. 

“Yes, we got the breaks,” Slade replied. “We were 
pretty well hidden in the shadow of the growth while they 
were more in the open, Also, they were tangled up with 
the sheep that were trying to get through the brush to 
their pasture.” 


“Looks more to me like you made the breaks,” Mary 
commented, 


“Perzactly,” agreed the sheriff, “If he hadn’t figured 
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everything just right, the devils would have gotten away 
with it.” 
“A pity about the poor sheep that were killed,” Mary 


“Yes,” Slade returned. “I expect the owner, who lives 
over on the far side of his spread, will be wondering what 
in blazes happened to them. Until he gets the story from 
Traynor or the stage people.” 

“Are you going to ride to Tumble with us tomorrow?” 


“Yes, I think I will,” Slade decided. “I want to see how 
the railroad is progressing.” 

“And I'm going along, too,” Crane said. “I got a feeling 
that the showdown will be in that blasted oil town. I've a 


“I hope so,” Mary returned. “Well, Pll meet you at the 
Branding Pen for dinner, which isn’t far off. Now I've got 
to get back to work. Mr. Lerner is calling me. I'll be seeing 


you. 

The sheriff headed for his office, Slade to his hotel room 
to clean up a bit. 

The carts rolled the following morning. Slade, the 
sheriff, Deputy Ester (who had ridden to Sanderson to 
confer with the sheriff), Lerner and Hardrock accom- 
panied them, 

“What a crew!” snorted Crane. “Enough to scare the 
blue jays white. Say, if our amigos could figure a way to 
do it, they could get rid of the whole bunch at one 
swoop. 

“Stop it!” Saxon, the head carter, complained peevishly. 
“You make me scairt every time we pass a bush.” 

Evidently, however, Gibson and his gentle followers 
couldn’t figure a way to do it, for without incident, just as 
dark was falling, they reached Tumble. The horses were 
roe hen and everybody headed for Branding Pen Two 


Mary scampered up to her room. “Go ahead and eat,” 
she told the others. “Don’t wait on me, I may even lie 
down to relax for a while; I feel the need of it. ‘The Old 
Man of the Sea’ on my back is getting heavier. One thing 
is sure for certain, ’'m not heading back to Sanderson for 
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two or three days, even if the whole oil field has to shut 
down in consequence. Be seeing you!” 


smokes to talk things over. 
4 “And you really believe Gibson and his horned toads 
will keep on operating, even after the setbacks they've 
suffered of late?” Crane asked. 

“fm positive they will,” Slade replied. “Will take more 
than a few setbacks to deter Gibson. We'll be hearing from 
him soon, you can wager a hatful of pesos on that. And I'd 


that prevented a couple of murders the other night was 
the fact that the driver and outside guard were shielded 
by the overturned coach.” 

“That and you hitting the devils before they could really 
get going,” Crane said. “Right then they had other things 
to think about.” 

“Possibly,” Slade conceded, “There was a lot of lead 
being thrown their way.” 

“Must have sounded like the battle of Palmito Hill all 
over,” the sheriff chuckled. 

Deputy Ester was evidently regaling the bar with an 
account of the episode, for hands were waved to Slade, 
admiring glances sent in his direction. However, he and 
the sheriff were left alone, at least for the time being, and 
a few minutes later, Mary Merril appeared, modishly 
dressed and very lovely. And as usual, hungry. Slade was 
glad to see her for more than personal reasons, her 
presence would deter his admirers from approaching. 

After finishing her dinner, Mary insisted on dancing, the 
carters proceeded to get well organized, but the night 
passed without any serious incidents, for which everybody 
was duly thankful. 
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swarming like ants. A little more and he was elated to see 
that the steel was already being laid at the beginning of 
the long curve that would bypass Gibson's land. 

“And, horse,” he said to Shadow, “from now on we can 
look for trouble of some sort most any time. To employ a 
trite expression, when our amigo learns what’s going on 
he'll be fit to be hogtied. Well, he may be mad enough to 
get reckless and make a slip, which we sure could use.” 

When he reached the railhead, the workers bobbed and 
grinned and waved. The engineer came hurrying to greet 
him. Slade congratulated him on his performance. 


“We'll have to do something to make it up to them,” 
Slade said. “Of course there'll be a nice bonus in their pay 
envelopes.” 

“And the paycar will stop here day after tomorrow 
morning,” the engineer interpolated. “I got the word.” 

“That will help,” Slade nodded, “but I’ve a notion some- 
thing with more of a personal touch would be appreciated; 
Tl have to think it over.” 

As he rode back to town, he chuckled more than once, 
for an idea had come. However, he didn’t mention to 
Shadow what amused him and what was passing through 
his mind. 

The big black appeared dubious and the wagging of his 
head seemed to say, “No matter what loco notion you're 
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“Honeybunch,” he said, “may I borrow your carts day 
after tomorrow? Will give you an excuse for another night 
in town.” 


ment, as if wondering was he out of his mind. 
“Of course you may have them, dear,” Mary replied. 
“Say! I wager this one, whatever it is, will be really good.” 
Although he knew both were burning with curiosity, 
Slade merely grinned tantalizingly and did not enlighten 


“Won't need the outriders this trip,” he said. “Just the 
carts and the drivers,” 
Mary glared at him, but neither she nor the sheriff 


“Don’t worry,” Mary assured Crane. “I'll get it out of 
him, see if I don’t.” 

“I won't have the opportunity you'll have,” the sheriff 
observed enigmatically. 

“That will do, never mind explaining,” the blue-eyed 
girl countered. 

After he felt he had teased them enough, both “got it 
out of him.” 

Mary trilled laughter, The sheriff guffawed loudly. 

“If you don’t beat all!” he chuckled. “But, by gosh, I 
figure it’s a good notion.” 

Two days later, the carts rolled south, to the astonish- 
ment of all who watched them go. And there was astonish- 
ment at the railhead when they pulled to a halt beside the 
steel. Broderick, the construction engineer, hurried to greet 
Slade, looking more than a little puzzled and bewildered, 
and was introduced to Mary. 

“Did the paycar make it okay?” Slade asked. 

“Done come and gone,” Broderick replied. “The boys 
want to thank you for the bonus.” 
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gazing down at the crowd of expectant faces. 

‘ellows,” he called, “you’ve been doing a bangup chore 
of building railroad, and I figure a little relaxation is in 
order, How'd you like to have a night in town, a regular 
payday bust?” é 

A moment of surprised silence, then resounding cheers. 

“Oh, now I get the idea of the carts,” said Broderick. 
“Transportation, eh?” 

“Yes, to town and back,” Slade answered. “We'll have 
them all safe on the job tomorrow. Miss Merril was good 
enough to lend us her cart train.” 

A tremendous bustle ensued as the workers changed 
and washed up and necessary chores were cared for. The 
locomotive fires were heavily banked, and if they burned 
out during the night, the slight delay occasioned wouldn't 
matter. Soon the carts with their cheering loads were 
rolling for Tumble. 

“Not so very far to town, but too far to walk,” Slade 
observed to Broderick. 

“And very, very nice of Miss Merril to furnish the boys 
with transportation,” the engineer replied. 

“Oh, I'm glad to do anything that may keep him out of 
mischief for a while,” Mary said. 

Which Broderick seemed to consider highly amusing. 

Tumble experienced astonishment again when the carts 
with their most unexpected cargo rolled into town; but the 
railroaders were accorded a royal welcome. 

“I dropped in at the Good Enough rumhole a iittle 
while ago,” Sheriff Crane remarked to Slade, “Gibson 
wasn’t there. Barkeep said he thought he rode to Sander- 
eee cr Pe sncened $0. /be-in 4: beet. temper. shout: some 


“Call them together,” Slade directed. Quickly he was 
ig 
“fF 


g. 

“I imagine he is,” Slade replied. “By now he must have 
caught on to what is planned. And he can be expected to 
hit back, one way or another. Hope he’s really pawing sod; 
may cause him to do something foolish. Although that 
would certainly be foreign to his nature.” 

“Think he’s really headed for Sanderson to pull some- 
thing there?” asked the sheriff. 

“My opinion is that he is not,” Slade said. “I think he is 
mad clear through and, not having any luck with me, he'll 
very likely try to take his spite out on the railroad.” 
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“But what in blazes could he do to the railroad?” Crane 


locomotives and everything else that happens to be 
nearby, Would cost the road plenty, and delay the project. 
I may be wrong, but I’ve a hunch Gibson has something of 
_ that sort in mind. He'll know there is nobody down there 
—everybody in town—and that he would have a clear 
field to operate. What do you think?” 

“Oh, I suppose you're right, per usual,” Crane snorted, 
“What are we going to do about it?” 

“Well, for one thing you and I and the deputy will take 
a little ride tonight,” Slade said. 

“Of course,” growled the Sheriff. “No rest for the 
wicked. How do you figure to work it?” 

For some moments Slade sat in meditative silence, 
regarding the blue thread from his cigarette spiraling 
upward through the still air. Then, “To the east and west 
of the right-of-way down there are thickets, not too far off. 
We'll leave the horses in one to the east, for if the devils 
do show they will undoubtedly approach from the west. 
There is a shed that shelters the mules used in the work. It 

has been moved ahead now and then to keep pace with 
the steel. Now it is right across from the engines on the 
spur, quite close. We'll hole up in that shed—plenty dark 
in there—and wait for the devils to show. If they do, well 

let them do enough work to provide evidence of what they 
planned to do, then hit them. With a little luck, we should 
bag the whole bunch, Gibson included.” 

4 “By gosh, it sounds fine,” the sheriff enthused. “What 

time will we ride?” 

“Not until well after dark,” Slade answered. “Between 
nine and ten o'clock, I'd say, Highly unlikely they would 
start operating before midnight. Round up Ester and tell 
him what's in the wind, so he'll stick around close.” 

“Right,” nodded Crane. “Say, the boys are sure whoop- 
in’ it up. Listen to ’em beller, and the street’s jam-packed.” 

The railroaders were indeed making the most of their 
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“Off on another jaunt tonight?” she asked. 
“T’m afraid so, but we'll be back before closing time, I'm 
pretty sure,” Slade answered. 
M sighed, but all she said was, “Take care of 
dear.” 


“A real gal, that,” the sheriff remarked as she moved to 
the floor with a carter who asked her to dance. “Never 
stands between a man and his duty.” 

“They don’t come any better,” Slade agreed soberly. 

After the number was finished, Mary rejoined them and 
they ate dinner together, taking their time about it, for 
there was no hurry. Hardrock came over and was informed 
of what was in the works. 

“Tl look after Miss Merril, don’t worry about her,” he 
promised. Slade knew he would be as good as his word. 

Some little time later, Deputy Ester strolled in and 
glanced questioningly at Slade. The Ranger nodded. He 
and the sheriff slipped out unobtrusively, Ester trailing 
after them. 

The small girl left at the table looked very lonely, but 
Slade knew Hardrock and the carters would keep her 
company. 

Under a heavily overcast sky, the posse rode north by 
west, apparently heading for Sanderson, but a couple of 
miles out of town, after scanning the back track, Slade 
changed the course to east by south. 

The miles flowed back under the horses’ speeding irons. 
A wind moaned eerily in the starless sky and rustled the 
grass heads. Slade constantly scanned the terrain, what he 
Peer ten neend sce Sater changed the course to due 
sou 

“I guess you know what you're doing, but I'm darned if 
I know how you do it,” grumbled the sheriff. “I can’t see a 
blasted thing; darker than the inside of a black bull at 
midnight.” Slade chuckled, gazed ahead and altered the 
course still again. 

“We're headed for the stand of thicket east of the 
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right-of-way,” he said. “You'll spot it in a few more 
minutes.” 


The sheriff did, when the outer fringe of branches was 
eee en ce fee ee en ee ee 


them loomed the shed, with the locomotives purring just 
ahead. Slade again called a halt and for some moments 
stood peering and listening. The overcast had thinned a 
little and now they could vaguely make out objects. Slade 
moved on and quickly they were snugged in the shed 
alongside the complacent mules, 

A long and tedious wait ensued. The night was very 


Slade heard the patter of three sets of hoofs on the thi 


grass. 

“Here they come,” he whispered. “Get set. You do the 
talking, Tom, we must give them a chance to surrender, 
then shoot fast and shoot straight.” 


Tue THup of hoofs loudened, ceased. Three horses appeared 
just beyond the front of the lead engine. Their riders dis- 
mounted, moved around to the right side of the locomotive. 
One climbed onto the running board, apparently got busy 
with a wrench. Slade knew he was screwing down the 
safety valve. A second climbed into the cab, twirled the 
blower wide, opened the fire door and began raking up the 
banked fire. Black smoke gushed from the stack, white- 
streaked by the steam from the blower. The third outlaw, 
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shadow alongside the engine, was giving orders 
"the cab..shoveled coal into the firebox, 
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stepped forward, “Hands up! You 


instant answer was blazing guns and whistling lead. 
of fire spurted through the dark. The fright- 
brayed. The blower roared and whistled. The 
guns thundered and boomed. 

One of the outlaws fell. The others, one tall and 
broad-shouldered, whirled toward the front of the engine. 
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their general direction. 

Crane ran to the Ranger. “You all right?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“Just short of wind,” Slade gasped as he finally made it 
to his feet, breathing in great gulps. 

“Well, the hellion put it over again,” he said, when he 
was in condition for speech. “Talk about getting the 
breaks! Even a confounded mule cooperates to play his 
game for him.” 

“You figure the big one that got away was Gibson?” 

“Of course,” Slade answered. “Although none of us 
could swear to it; he was little more than a shadow in the 
dark. If he had just taken over the chore of breaking up 
the fire, the light from the furnace would have revealed his 
features, but he didn’t. Now I’ve got to get busy before we 
have a boiler explosion to contend with.” 

Climbing into the cab, he shut the blower, expertly 
shovelled in coal and soon had the fire properly banked 
again. Opening the injector, he sent a stream of cold water 
gushing into the boiler; the steam pressure quickly 
dropped. He rummaged about in the engineer’s seatbox, 
unearthed a hand torch and touched a match to the wick, 
Further rummaging discovered a wrench he figured would 
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do the trick. It did, and shortly he had the safety valve 


back to its normal position. 
By the light of the torch, they examined the dead 
outlaw, an o in Slade’s opinion. 


The mavericking mule was nosing about nearby, a patch 
of hide knocked from its haunch the extent of its injury. 
Slade led it to the shed and secured it. 

“Guess these fellows deserve a payday bust, too,” he 
explained as he filled the feed boxes from sacks of prov- 
ender. “Okay, reckon there’s nothing else to do here, and 
I feel in the need of a surrounding, so let’s go.” 

“Think there’s any chance of that tricky hellion spotting 
us and sliding back for another try?” the sheriff asked as 
they got under way. 

“Not him,” Slade replied. “He won't draw rein until he 
reaches Tumble, or maybe continues on to Sanderson. He 
wouldn’t know how many of us were in that shed, and if 
somebody isn’t staying behind to keep watch. He won't 
risk riding into another trap.” 

“As you said, he sure has been getting the breaks,” 
Crane observed. “Slides outa the loop like he was 
greased.” 

“Yes,” Slade agreed. “Again I felt sure I had him, I had 
my front sight dead on him and right down in the notch 
when that infernal broom-tailed quadruped hit me. Then 
blooey! And he was gone.” 

“Oh, well, better luck next time,” Crane said cheerfully. 
“and we didn’t do so bad. Saved the engines and gave 
another skalawag his comeuppance. Could have been 
worse. Might have been one of us instead of the mule that 
got nicked.” 

When they reached town, Tumble was still going 
strong, the bars and the streets crowded and everybody 
appeared to be having a good time. They collected quite a 
following on the way to the office, where the dead outlaw 
was laid out on the floor for inspection. 

This time, several persons were confident they had seen 
the fellow hanging around the various bars. To which Slade 
paid scant attention. He knew his man and that was all 
that counted. 

When the facts relative to the attempted destruction of 
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the locomotives were learned, Tumble seethed with indig- 
nation, for the citizens of the oil town looked forward 
pleasureable anticipation to the coming of the railroad and 


we 

who was responsible and we wouldn't be bothered 
with Sefior Gibson any more. A nice necktie party with 
him the prime attraction would take care of him,” said the 


that gent’s pockets didn’t turn out anything of significance 
save some money, suppose we look after our nags and then 
hit Branding Pen Two for a bite to eat.” 

“Right!” agreed Crane. “I'm feelin’ plumb lank.” 

When they reached the saloon, Mary was awaiting them 
eee detita 96 ihe bed: alen gt SEE 

“Sorry your little holiday had to be broken up, but we 
didn’t have much choice in that matter,” Slade said. 

“Oh, it wasn’t too bad,” the girl replied. “I think I have 
ceased worrying about you. As Uncle Tom says, you 
always end up on—the winning side.” The sheriff chuck- 


“Mr, Broderick helped, too,” she added. “We had sever- 
al dances together and he’s good company. He's on the 
floor now, with one of the girls I introduced him to. I think 
he’s sort of smitten. Wouldn’t be surprised if he manages 
to get to town oftener in the future.” 

“cemaae matchmaker!” Slade said, twinkling his eyes at 


“Well, I like others to be happy, too,” she retorted. “I 
see Hardrock is conferring with the cook, so he'll be 
throwing together something special for you.” 

Broderick joined them and was profuse in his thanks for 
the frustration of the attempt to wreck the locomotives. 

“Just wait till Mr. Dunn hears about it,” he concluded. 

“Oh, he won't be surprised,” predicted the sheriff. “Him 
and Walt have something in common, trouble just follows 
him round too, and I think he likes it.” 

The cook’s offering proved excellent and everybody, 
including Mary, did full justice to it. 

By the time they had finished eating, the place was 
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quieting down considerably. The carts always carried ” 
blankets, for on some trips it was necessary to spend a 
night in the open. So the weary railroaders, by previous 
arrangement, stretched out in the carts, perhaps a-dream 
with pleasant memories. 


The carts rolled south around noon. Slade, Mary, and 
the sheriff accompanied them. When they reached the 
railhead, they found everything in order, the locomotives 
intact, Broderick shook his head as he regarded them. 

“Would have been a heavy loss and would have delayed 
the project,” he said. “The road hasn’t many engines to 
spare right now, and replacements would have had to have 
been sent from over east. I expect the devils would have 
burned the camp cars, too, which would have meant more 
delay. The road is deeply indebted to you, Mr. Slade.” 

“All in the day’s work,” the Ranger replied cheerfully. 

“And now what's on your mind?” the sheriff asked. 

“Nothing,” Slade said. “I'm just hanging in the air, 
awaiting developments.” 

They wouldn’t be too long in coming. 

The workers had changed clothes and were on the job, 
whooping it up for fair, Satisfied that everything was 
under control, Slade and his companions returned to 
Tumble. When they entered the office, they found Deputy 
Ester awaiting them. 

“Gibson is back in his rumhole,” the deputy announced. 
“Doesn't look any the worse for wear and in a plumb good 
temper. Bought me a drink and gabbed a while.” 

“Which means the hellion is up to something sure as 
blazes,” Crane declared. 

“Quite likely,” Slade agreed. 

“Here we go again!” sighed Mary. 

Ester ambled out to scout around, Mary retired to her 
toom for a while. Slade and the sheriff discussed matters, a 
futile session. All very well to presume Gibson was going 
to strike somewhere, but how and where? Questions ur- 
gently in need of answers, which neither could supply. 

“Let’s go eat,” suggested Crane. “I can always think 
better on a full belly, with a couple of snorts for ballast. 
That is, admitting I can think, of which I'm beginning to 
be not at all sure.” 

“Makes two of us in the same corral,” Slade said. “I 
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“That helped « lot,” sho said. “I feel like myself again. 
And now I'm hungry.” 

Slade nodded to a waiter, who scurried to the kitchen to 
take care of the lack. 

“You two have ee ne for tonight?” the girl 
asked. Slade shook his head. 

“Nothing but the inquest Doc Cooper wants to hold in 
an hour or so,” Slade answered. “He rolled in from 


“Said he was following the trail of carcasses,” the sheriff 
put in. “Like trailing a drunk by the empty bottles.” 

“Well, I hope that is all,” Mary said as she addressed 
herself to her dinner. 

The inquest was held—the usual formality with the 
— verdict. Slade and Crane returned to Branding Pen 

“See your boys are still going strong,” the sheriff re- 
marked to Mary. 

“Yes, but they'll have to break it up before so very 
long,” she replied. “We're rolling to Sanderson fairly early 
tomorrow. Mr. Lerner and the folks over at the field are 
clamoring for more casings, and other things. 

“Don’t you think it might be a good idea to ride with us, 
Walt?” she suggested insinuatingly. 

“Frankly, I don’t know whether to or not,” the Ranger 
said. “I just haven’t decided what move to make—yet. 
Will a little later.” 

Deputy Ester sauntered in. Slade caught his eye and he 
joined them. 

“After you have a drink, suppose you mosey over to the 
Good Enough and see if our amige Gibson is still there,” 
Slade said. “Don’t make it obvious, just drop in while 
scouting around.” 

“Okay,” agreed Ester. He took his time with the drink, 
then strolled out. 

“A good man,” Slade remarked. “He doesn’t make 
things look obvious.” 
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“Yep, he’s all right,” the sheriff agreed. “If there's 
anything to learn, he'll learn it.” 

Ester wasn’t gone long. He entered as casually as he had 
left, accepted a drink and spoke in very low tones. 

“The hellion ain’t there,” he said. “I just sorta men- 
tioned his name while the barkeep and me were gabbin’. 
Drink juggler rose to the bait without noticing the hook. 
Said Gibson left about an hour ago, saying he was going 
for a ride and wasn’t just sure when he would be back. 
Wonder where the devil’s headed for?” 

“Hand out the answer to that and you tie onto a raise in 
wages,” said Crane. “What do you think, Walt?” 

“The same as you do, that I don’t know what to think,” 
Slade answered wearily. 

“Think the help at the Good Eough are hep to his 
capers?” the sheriff asked. 

“Definitely not,” Slade said. “He’s altogether too smart 
for that. They regard him as just what he makes believe to 
be, a successful business man and a good boss to work for. 
They'll be as surprised as anybody when, and if, he's 
finally uncovered.” 

“No, ‘if about it, just a matter of time,” growled the 
sheriff. “Waiter! Snorts for me and this work dodger beside 
me, coffee for Mr. Slade, and—” he glanced at Mary. 

“A small glass of wine,” she accepted. 

After her glass was empty, she went to the bar and 
spoke to Saxon, who nodded his understanding. The 
carters finished their last drink and rolled off to bed. 

“And that’s just what I’m going to do,” Mary said, “See 
you—tomorrow.” 

Slade and his fellow peace officers, after a little more 
futile conjecture anent the activities of the slippery Mr. 


_ Gibson, also called it a night. 


Meanwhile, Gibson and two companions were riding 
west by north on the Sanderson Trail. 
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Iv was uN Tae dark, dank hour before the dawn, when 
even Sanderson slept, that the explosion shattered the 
silence, rocked the town and shot people from their 
slumbers and out of bed, its roar still ringing in their ears. 

Heads thrust forth at doors and windows, volleying 
questions. 

“Sounded like it was over by the bank,” shouted a 
couple of night workers who were hurrying along the main 
street. 

That was enough, as the word was passed along, to 
bring everybody outside in various stages of half-dress. 

When they reached the bank, they found that the porch 
and the front door had been blown to splintered ruin. All 
the gibbering night watchman, in a state of shock, could 
tell them was that he had been hurled from his chair in 
the office by the blast. Nobody had entered the bank, he 
hadn't seen anybody hanging around. 

The consensus of opinion was that some hellions had 
planned to blow the bank safe but that their explosives 
had somehow cut loose prematurely. 

Strange to say, there were no mangled bodies scattered 
about, nobody lurking in the darkness under the trees. 

The bank officials arrived and took charge. The watch- 
man was packed off to bed, the damage examined. The 
crowd milled about, wondering, conjecturing, asking ques- 
tions to which nobody had the answers. 


point, which also was not unnatural. 

The tall man closed and locked the door, His compan- 
ions securely bound the watchman’s wrists and ankles, 
thrust a gag into his mouth, securing it in place with a 
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neckerchief, shoved him against the wall and told him to 
keep quiet if he hankered to stay healthy. 

The tall man knelt in front of the big old iron safe in a 
corner and expertly ipulated a hand drill, boring hole 


a hefty sum, transferred to a buckskin sack. 

The robbers left the building, closing the door behind 
them, after a quick glance around that assured them 
nobody was nearby. 

Nobody paid any attention to the three bearded horse- 
men riding east on the El Paso Trail. 

It was not until the store opened for business, some 
hours later, that the trussed-up watchman, nearly suffocated, 
and the rifled safe were discovered and the true purpose 
of the explosion belatedly understood. 


The carts rolled out of Tumble quite early. At the last 
moment, Slade elected to accompany 

“J just have a feeling we'll find something of interest in 
Sanderson,” he explained his decision to the sheriff, who 
also decided to go along. 

“If we don’t find something bad, it will be the first time,” 
was the pessimistic rejoinder. 

“Come now, Uncle Tom,” Mary protested. “You know 
you're as bad as he is, that you'll be disappointed if 
something doesn’t happen.” 

a snorted general disagreement and let it go at 
t. 

The carts progressed at a good pace, the carters shouting 
and singing, Slade enjoying the ride but watchful, although 
he thought it highly unlikely that anything untoward might 
take place. 

Suddenly the sheriff uttered an exclamation, peering at 
a horseman who was approaching from the other directi 
at a fast pace. “Say! That looks like Deputy Blount.” 

“It is Deputy Blount,” Slade replied. “Brace yourself, I 
~ welll be getting some news we won't particularly 

The sheriff didn’t particularly like the news Blount 
gabbled forth as he reined his blowing horse alongside 
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his displeasure. 
“Figure it was Gibson and his horned toads?” he asked 


procure 

That’s why they left him alive, so he would report just 
that. Before now the word has gone east and west to look 
out for three bewhiskered gents, while Gibson and his 
devils, clean-shaven, amble along to Tumble. He thinks of 
everything.” 

“So it ‘pears,” Crane conceded. “Well, shall we tum 
back to Tumble or keep on going?” 

“Might as well continue to Sanderson, we're more than 
halfway there now. Just a chance we might hit on some- 
thing that’s been overlooked. Doesn’t make much difference 
anyhow where we are. Gibson is where he is, wherever 
that is, and our chore is to try and figure where he'll be 
next.” 


“Get that one unscrambled!” dared Mary. The sheriff 
didn’t try. 

The afternoon was well along when they reached San- 
derson. The horses were cared for, the carts placed for 
loading and everybody headed for the Branding Pen and 
something to eat. 

There they found the robbery the chief topic of conver- 
sation but learned nothing they didn’t already know. 

“Perhaps we'll have better luck at the bank,” Slade said. 
“fm going over there as soon as I finish eating. Wait for 
me here.” 

At the bank, he found the president supervising the 
repairing of the damage done by the explosion. He drew 
the Ranger aside. 

“Well, your amigo Carlos Gibson was here a little 
earlier, closed out his account. Said his deal was just about 
ua Mean anything to you?” the president 

ed. 
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“It could mean a good deal,” Slade replied. Uneasily he 
wondered was Gibson planning to pull out of the section, 
which would hand him the chore of chasing him all over 
Texas. Began to look a little that way. 

“He never did mention just what was the deal he had in 
mind,” the president continued. “Gave the impression it 
had something to do with a carting line over around 
Marathon, but didn’t directly say so.” 

“An impression he’s given before,” Slade said. “Provides 
an explanation of his presence were he seen there.” 

“He didn’t have much luck the last time he was there,” 
the president remarked. “You sure hung one on him tnen. 
He lost out on a good haul.” 

“But he didn’t lose out here,” Slade replied morosely. 
“And evidently circled around after robbing the store and 
returned to Sanderson. Oh, he’s a character, all right; I 
never saw his equal. Well, I'll have a talk with Sheriff 
Crane, and let him know what you told me. Perhaps we 
can think of something. Be seeing you.” 

“And do you think the sidewinder really does plan to 
pull out?” Crane asked when, in the Branding Pen, Slade 
recounted his conversation with the bank president. 

“It is possible,” the Ranger conceded. “However, I am 
confident that if he does have such a move in mind he 
won't put it into effect until, and if, he manages to tie onto 
one more good haul. Be that as it may, I fear we are going 
to have to work fast or he will slide out of the loop for 
good. Right now he could start a lucrative carting business, 
go straight and escape paying the penalty for his crimes. 
For, I'll repeat monotonously, we still haven’t a thing on 
him; he is still absolutely in the clear, no matter what we 
think, Well, we'll see.” 

“Here comes your gal, all dressed up and purty as a little 
red wagon. Maybe she'll have a suggestion to make.” 

“Tll discuss it with her later,” Slade replied, “She's 
bright as a button and not being so close to the problem, is 
in a better position to view it objectively and perhaps spot 
what we have overlooked.” Rising, he drew out a chair for 
Mary, She sat down and hitched it closer to his. However 
she had nothing to suggest at the moment. 

But it would be Mary who would, unwittingly, provide 
him with the clue he so badly needed. 
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“T want coffee and a sandwich,” she announced. “ 
“Again!” snorted the sheriff. “You mean yet. Okay, I'll 
one with you, and a snort to hold it down. How 
+ oh eee 
too,” Slade agreed. 
“ll take -a chance,” said Mary, stretching her lithe 
young body. “And Uncle Tom is so thin he has to tum 


The sheriff glanced suspiciously at the swinging doors. 
“Wonder if that hellion will be dropping in here tonight to 
laugh at us again?” he growled. 

“Wouldn’t put it past him,” Slade replied. 

However, he didn’t, and the evening passed peacefully, 
devoid of alarms. 


zO 


THE FOLLOWING AFTERNOON, Slade contacted Mary at the 
cart station, where the loading was proceeding apace, prep- 
aratory to rolling to Tumble the next day. 

“Paid calls on a couple of acquaintances,” she an- 
nounced, “And I met Mr. Paul, the money-lender, and we 
had a little talk.” 

“What do you think of him?” Slade asked. 

“Somehow I always liked him,” she answered. “He has 
always struck me as being a very sincere person. What do 
you think?” 

“You know I trust your judgment, parent where men 
are concerned,” the Ranger said. “ I think we see 

ee. where Orson Paul is santana Where'd you 
meet him 

De esis tie dead sa 4G: adc a carrying a 

rawhide poke he stowed’in his saddle pouch,” the girl 

explained. “I surmised it contained money. He said he was 
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Mr. Paul.” 

Slade gazed at her in silence a moment, his black brows 
drawing together until the concentration furrow was deep 
between them. A sure sign, Mary knew, that El Haleén 
was doing some hard thinking. She drew a deep breath. 

“How long since you met he asked. 

“Just about an hour ago, perhaps a little more. He rode 
off after we finished talking.” 

Slade nodded. “I want to have a word with the sheriff,” 
he said. “See you later.” 

“Take care of yourself, dear,” she sighed, her eyes 
wistful and worried as she watched him swing lithely up 
the street. 


“And what do you think?” asked Crane. 

“I think,” Slade replied, “that Paul is riding into a trap, 
and it will take fast work on our part if he is to come out 
of it alive.” 

“You figure Gibson and his hellions plan to make a try 
for that poke of money he’s packing?” 

“I'm positive of it,” Slade said. “The whole set-up is 
strictly phony. The man at Marathon who is supposed to 
establish a carting train is one of Gibson’s two remaining 
followers. He sold the idea to Paul and Paul intends to 
give him financial aid. The notion being to waylay Paul on 
the trail, rob him and kill him; they'd never leave him 
alive as a possible witness against them. 

“And,” he added, “I feel that Gibson really intends to 
pull out of the section, it having gotten a mite too hot for 
him. Quite likely, if the robbery succeeds, he'll head for 
Mexico, doubtless by way of the Terlingua Trail. I have a 
very good notion as to where the attempt will be made, if 
it is made—the ideal spot for it. We've got to get there 
ahead of Paul.” 

“But, blazes!” the sheriff protested, “he’s got nearly two 
hours start on us.” 

“Yes,” Slade agreed, “but I know a short cut, rough 
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will 
to believe Paul won’t push his horse, with the long ride 


party today,” grumbled Crane. 
“Doesn’t matter,” Slade replied. “We can’t take time to 


Let’s go!” 
They cinched up with speed and rode west on the EI 
Paso Trail, The miles flickered back under the horses’ 


slides, with no guarantee the vibrations set up by the 
horses’ hoofs wouldn’t bring one down at any moment to 
bury men and beasts under tons of talus. 

“Blazes, what a hole!” snorted Crane. “You couldn’t pay 
me to ride it for anything ’cept to save a man’s life.” 

“I told you it was rugged,” Slade said. “But it helps a 
lot, circumstances being what they are. I rode it the time I 
saved Pancho Arista, who was John Webb's carting 
partner in those days, from getting murdered, so I figure 
we'll make out okay this time.” 

The horses didn’t like it, either. They snorted and 
blowed, and rolled apprehensive eyes at the ominous 


slopes. 

Again Slade began scanning landmarks as they de- 
bouched from the canyon’s west mouth, Finally he 
swerved north to the El Paso Trail. 

“!'m pretty sure we are ahead of him now,” he ex- 
plained. “If we aren't, we'll find his body in the trail not 
far ahead.” 

Now El Halcén was unusually alert, for he instinctively 
felt they were on dangerous ground. He studied each bend 
in the trail before rounding it, paid particular attention to 
the actions of birds on the wing and in the thickets, 
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especially the bluejays and crows of which there were 
, always many around. He could “understand” their lan- 


guage quite well. 
7 They approached a sharp bend, beyond which, Slade 
knew, was a long stretch of straight trail. He slowed the 


; 

; 

“If a try is made, it should be around here,” he said in 
3 low tones to the sheriff. “Hold it!” They jostled to a halt. 
i It was not a noisy jay or querulous crow that 

: 





close to her nest. I think it is them. One thing is sure for 
| certain, we're not riding that stretch of straight trail. Into 
the brush with the horses.” 
| The maneuver was accomplished in almost silence and 
3 they dismounted and stole forward through the growth, 
the faint, plaintive notes of the disturbed wren all the 
guide El Halcén needed. The sun was low in the west and 
| it was quite shadowy under the chaparral. 

Abruptly Slade slowed the pace and held up his hand. 
To his ears had come a mutter of low voices. He crept 
forward, slowly, cautiously, the sheriff crowding after him. 

They had almost reached where the wren cried and 
fluttered when from the trail sounded a beat of hoofs, ap- 
proaching from the east. There was not an instant to spare. 

Throwing all caution aside, Slade dashed recklessly 
forward, crashing through the straggle of growth, and saw 
the drygulchers—tall Carlos Gibson and his two remaining 
henchmen—peering toward the trail, guns in hand. They 
whirled toward the sound, guns jutting forward. 

“Up!” roared the sheriff. “You're under arrest!” 

With a scream of maniacal fury, Gibson opened fire, his 
companions joining him. Slade bounded toward him, duck- 
ing and slithering, shooting with both hands. 

One of the drygulchers fell. The sheriff's gun boomed 
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and a second went down, Gibson’s answering slugs ripped 
Slade’s shirt sleeve, grained the side of his neck. He fired 
again and again. 


: 


a horrible, blood-bubbling 
tiptoes, then plunged forward onto 
holding the smoking gun, thrust out 
him. Slade started ahead again. ‘ 

gun to streak flame. But the dying 
and the bullet missed its mark, As Slade lined 
gun nerveless fingers and Gib- 
sank beside it, to lie so very still. 

him?” 
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t go to his credit.” 

The pound of hoofs the trail had abruptly ceased. 
Slade raised his voice, “Come ahead, Paul, everything’s 
under control.” 

Another moment and the lender pushed his way 
through the growth to stare wide-eyed at the scene ot 


“You—you mean they intended to rob—and—kill mel” 
he gasped. 
— that was the general idea,” Crane replied cheer- 

y. 
“And if it weren’t for you fellows, they would have 
succeeded,” Paul said heavily. 

“Give him the credit,” said the sheriff, jerking his head 
—— “He figured it all out, I just came along for the 
ri ve 

Paul was peering at the dead outlaws. “Why, the short 
one is the fellow I was supposed to help establish a carting 
train,” he gulped. 

“Yep, he was the bait,” explained Crane. “Guess you 
sorta swallowed it.” 

“Guess I did,” Paul agreed grimly. “And Carlos Gibson! 
I always thought him a rather nice sort.” 
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“Looks real nice now, the way he should look,” chuckled 
the sheriff. 

“Well, guess their horses are tethered nearby, so we 
might as well load the bodies up and pack them to town 
with us,” said Slade. “I'm not sure we are in Terrell 
County, but we'll take a chance we are.” 

Gibson’s saddle pouch discovered an astonishingly large 
amount of money. Crane shook his head over it as he 
transferred it to his own. 

“Yep, the hellion planned to pull out, all right,” he said. 
“Couldn't leave well enough alone; had to have one more 
haul. Didn’t get it, and did get exactly what was coming to 
him. Let's go! Will be long past dark when we get to town, 
and I’m hungry already.” : 

There was quite a furor in Sanderson when the grim 
cortege filed through the streets to the sheriff's office where 
Deputy Blount and Mary Merril waited. 

“Well, see you got off easy this time,” she said, examin- 
ing the bullet burn on Slade’s neck. “I'll take care of it 

ter,” 

The sheriff recounted the day’s happenings, briefly, for 
he was hungry. The crowd was shooed out and departed 
chattering, and praising El Halcén. 

After dinner, the coroner held a brief inquest, the jury's 
verdict was satisfactory to everybody except, possibly, the 
blanketed forms on the floor. 

“Be up to you and the commissioners to decide what is 
to be done with Gibson’s property,” Slade said. “Td 
recommend handing the Good Enough over to the help 
there to operate.” 

There was a sympathetic furor in Tumble when the 
carts rolled in with the story. But it was tempered by 
another important event. Standing on a spur at the east 
edge of town was General Manager Dunn's private car. 

The railroad had come to Tumble! 

Jaggers chuckled hugely with delight as the story of the 
smashing of the outlaw bunch was repeated for his benefit. 

“Everything taken care of proper, per usual,” he said. 
“Mary, don’t forget, I'm depending on you to help 
ee out the young hellion and tone down his maver- 
icking.” 

“T'll do my best,” the blue-eyed girl promised, snuggling 
up to Slade, 
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‘TOTHE - 
DEATH! _ 


Tumble was the newest oil town in Texas—right in the 
middle of every murderous plot to get rich quick. 

The most daring desperado Walt Slade had ever met 
stopped at nothing, with cattle rustling and deadly x 
ambushes all ina day's work. bs 


Slade had to outsKdot him—but first he had to outguess ~ 
“him, and the bandit boss was always one jump ahead 

of the Ranger's bfazing guns. Even Walt Slade began to 

think he had met his match in this lethal battle of wits. 

Only by a master stroke of cunning could the Texas 

Ranger undercover agent hope to stop his devilish fo€. | 
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